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BIATERIA 1 .S. 

HitlmiliDl IntitiMli, iithU' ill EngiiM' Stiliiuij, 

ALSO, 

A COMPI-KTK I,INJ3 OP MATERIALS EOK OJE AN1> WATER COEOR ; 
PAISTXSG, rE>OIE AND CRAVON DRAWING, WAX 
I-EOWER MAKING, ETC. 

FROST & ADAISS, Importers. 37 Co^nhill, Boston, Mass, i 

Sfixxd. for XlIiaatratAd. Ca.tQ,logpjLe- 

NEW WHITE GRAPE DUCHESS! 

Also PRENTISS, POCKLINGTON, LADY WASHINGTON. EARLY VICTOR, 

BAOOIIVS, VEIIBENNF.8, JEI'FEKSON, RKICHTON, WOUOEN, cti-., civ. 

TVI CD nilTUDCDT DDCfifi Wnrhuncttn Thornlcu, SNYOElt, Uldwcll. RAN- 
I I Uni WUinOEnii UnBlllli OIIESTEU. etc.; Klcffcr'a Hybrid and other Pear 
Tmal OIIERUV; PECSIl Waterloo and Wo«cr PEAClIl OllAMPIOX OUINCE; OUlt- 
KANTS, GOOSEIlEltItlES, Ornunicntal Trecr, Shruba. Cllnibliic VIner, liOSES, Uolbi^ ete., 
attoierafra. S4paKe Illustrated FItESlI and CKTErnO In HULK or ' 

Cataloaruoand Pifol.lstFree.: RELIABLE OCBiUO PACKETS. 

H. S. ANDERSON, Cnyttgtt Eake Nurseries, (^Established 1855) Union Springes, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES. ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
RRAPE VINES. PLANTS AND ! BULBS. 
SMALL FRUITS. SHRUBS AND ROSES. 

All immense stock. Splendid Assortment, Wnrrnntcd true, itcmarkably qlieap—40 CHOICE 
^ ,| SentUbr Catalogue free, ^th yejir. 4(W.Acres. IS Greenlinuscs. Addr&^s 


THE STORKS &. HARRISON CO., PailiesvIIIe,E;lke ('o.,Olilo 


BULBS 


WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT A FtqWER 

IMMENSE STOCK OF HOLLAND 

HYACINTHS. &c. AlJiO 
And WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS 
BY THOUSANDS. SEEDS, <S:c. o 


ROSES 


CatuloK:uo free. ,.<£1 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 

CROCUS, LILIES, 

and ail uLhtn' Iiu1bi< for plnuLiug in tho 
autnnin; nl^o 

Bulb tilaNscNf Fancy Floirer Pots, Foru 
Cnses, Wiater-Flowering Plants. 
The largest and fliie3tni>?iorUuculi In tho 
counlo'. 

DeNcriiitive CatAlogtie mailctl to all 

UppliCAUtS FREE. 

HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut street, PhilaJlelphia, Pa. 






HONS? mm m women m 

CHlLSm. ~ 

HllhK. OULTUKE yields $200 to $800 per acre, 
and makes every woman, child and invalid self- 
supporting'. The work is easy and lij?ht. Those 
wontlne to raise silk worms next Spring should plant 
thb muTberry trees this Fall. Particulars free. 

N. Y. SILK EXCHANGE, 

27 Bond St., N. Y. 


TODNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 

The SUREST CURE for 

IKIDNEY mSEASES. 

Docs a lame back or disttrdered urine Indl- 
Gate that you arc a victim? TIIKN DO NOT 
HESITATE, use Kidney-Worr ut once (dnig- 
giata recommend It), and it'will speedily over¬ 
come the fUscasK) and restore healthy action. 

I jirllAO complaints peculiar to 

I ^caMi^Ot your sex, such as imln ami 
weaknesses. Kidney-Wort Is unsurnassi‘d,a8 It 
will act promptly and safely. All pains speedily 
oiuouratlT -.- 


} yield to 1 


live power. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


KlpNEY-WOirr 


A. J. .SALXKH, leU Crus.sci tVis* 

DIAMOND 

DYES, 

The Best Dyes EverMade. 

DRESSES, COATS, „SCAHFS, HOODS. 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS, WB- 

BONSe FEATHERS, or any-fabric or Honey artlole, 
cosi^ and perfectly colored to any shade. B^ck, 
Brown, Green, Blue, 8ci»rlct, Cardinal Rea, Navy 
Blue, Seal Brown, Olivo Green, and 20 other beat 
colors, w a rranted Fast and Surablo. Bach paokago 
will color one to four lbs. of goods. ifyouhavonevCT 
used Syeatzy these once, you will bo delighted. Sold 
by dra^iista, or send us 10 cents and any color wonted 
sent post paid. 24 colored samples and a set of 
Ihncy cards sent for a Sc. stamp. ^ 

WELLS, KICUARDSON As CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Too VOIOMES IN On 

/-y,— 5 p i' -• ^ 


lljliliHiiillH 


WM.CULLEN BI^YANT’S LIBRARY 

Sf OF Poetry AND Song. •» 

dOOO Poems from 700 Authors—English, Scot¬ 
tish, Irish and Anierlcau, including translations from > 
Ancient and Modern languages—roaster-pieces of all < 
ages and countries. Bryunt’s famous Bssay on ! 
Poets and Poetry; new Bryant Biography and ' 
Portrait; complete Inde^ccs, including new Index 
of Poetical Quotations, with 13,000 references, lu ; 
all, a classified Cyclopfedia of Poetry and Poeti¬ 
cal Quotations. Ricmly Illustrated, with Homes of 
American Poets and other engravings. 38 manuscript 
fac-similes, etc., 1008 pages. 8vo. Cloth gilt, $5; half 
Mor„$7.50; full Mor., $10.00. Sent, post or.express 
paid, on receiptof price. 'Write for de.scriptive circular. 
FOUDS, h6tVAR 1> ^ fiuBBEBT, New York. 




Ob so elcmnl b«w CbromoCord* 10«. 14 pln.$ 1 
lgtt,BiakeSOp«r«ent. F!r»»»A«n<l2UcrQrXgeiit'« 
Albaa ofunplcN, Ionium LI*t Af. Biuk (VunI* aI 
wholmle, KOBTliyOBB CAKP WOBKa. .*lorlhfoH,L‘GBa. 


a day at home easily made. Costly 
' outfit free. Addreas True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


SEEK 


health and avoid sickness. 
Instead of feeling tired and 
worn out, instead of aches 
and pains, wouldn’t you 
rather feel fresh and strong? 

You can continue feeling 
miserable and good for no¬ 
thing, and no one but your¬ 
self can find fault, but if you 
are tired of. that kind of life, 
you can change it if you 
choose. 

How ? By getting one 
bottle of Brown’ Iron Bit¬ 
ters, and taking it regularly 
according to directions. 


Mansfield, Ohio, Nov. a6, iSSi. 

GentlemenIhavesufiercdwiiU 
p.iin in my side and back, andgrcac 
•soreness on my breast, with shoot¬ 
ing pains all through my body, at¬ 
tended with great weakness, depres¬ 
sion of spirits, and loss of appe¬ 
tite. I have taken several different 
medicines, and was treated by prom¬ 
inent physicians for my liver, kid¬ 
neys, and spleen, but 1 got no relief. 
I thought 1 would try Brown's Iron 
Bitters; I have now taken one bottle 
and a half and am about well—pain 
in side and back all gone—soreness 
all out of my breast, and 1 have a 
good appetite, and am gaining in 
strengthand flesh. Itcan justly be 
called the medicines, 

John K. Allbndbk. 


Brown’s Iron Bitters is 
composed of Iron in soluble 
form; Cinchona the great 
tonic, together with other 
standard remedies, making 
a remarkable non-alcoholic 
tonic, which will cure Dys¬ 
pepsia, Indigestion, Malaria, 
Weakness, and relieve all 
Lung and Kidney diseases. 


0 EAST 14 tli STIIEIKT 

Dress Reform. 

Union Undergarments. 

F«f and Drawers in one. 
Made in all weights of 
Merino and Cashmere, 
Chemilettcs, Princess 
Skirts, Emancipation, 
Dress Reform and Com¬ 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. New 
Illustrated Pamphlet 
Free. 

^MRa A FLETCHER, 

» E. nth SlreeL S. Y. ^tty. 




















































































































































annuals. 


By the time this article reaches our reader's, many of 
them will have lost then' summer flowers by frost’s re¬ 
lentless hand; other's, in more favored climes, will scarcely 
have given their loss a thought, surrounded, as they 
must be, with Autumn flowers, and the still more 
beautiful Autumnal foliage—trees “whose vii'tues, and 
not then' sins, have made them as scarlet.” Now, while 
in the midst of flower's, or while tire pleasrrres they have 
afforded rrs are sliU fresh in our memories, is the proper 
time to make an inventory of the garden, and see which 
of our plants, or wlrat class of plants has afforded us the 
greater pleasm'e in propor-tion to what it has cost, and, 
as well, without regard to cost. In doing tliis the 
conclusion will be astonislring; one lover of “bedding 
plants,” will find his outlay to have been at least ?25, in 
return for which he has had some half dozen beds, or 
“mounds,” filled with Geraniums, Heliotropes, Vincas, 
Coleus, etc., etc., that have during the latter part of the 
season made a good display, exciting the envy, perhaps, 
of his neighbor, who would have had fiowers if he had 
in his soul that sentiment or principle essential to their' 
enjoyment—love. Theinventory that will show the best 
balance is the one where the debit side is the smallest, 
in fact nothing, relatively, and where the returns have 
been simply enormous. It is of this class, and for this 
class, the growers of annuals, that we wish to speak. 
Dr. Lindley said: “The love of fiowere is a holy feeling, 
inseparable from our very nature; it exists alike in 
savage and civUized society; and it speaks with the same 
powerful voice to the great and we^thy, as to the poor 
and lowly.” 

The truth of these observations must be felt by every¬ 
one. We love flowers in our earliest childhood, and in 
old age we do not forget them; on the contrary, the love 
for them increases with our years, and their presence 
inspires us -with the glow of youth. The love of flowers 
has a tendency to improve our best feelings, and to 
subdue our bad ones; and we can hardly contemplate 
the beauty and richness of a flower-garden without 
feeling in our hearts a spirit of thankfulness and grati¬ 
tude to the Oeator for the privilege of enjoying the 
more beautiful of His handiwork. Of all kind of flowers, 
the ornamental garden annuals, are the most generally 
interesting; and the easiness of their culture renders it 
peculiarly suitable for a feminine pursuit. The pruning 
and training of trees, and the culture of garden vegeta¬ 
bles, requires too much strength and manual labor; but 
a lady, with the assistance of the strong hand of the 
husband or brother to prepai'e the ground, may turn a 
barren waste into a flower-garden with her own hands. 
Sowing the seeds of annuals, watering them, trans¬ 
planting when necessary, traim'ng the plants by tying 
them to sticks, or by leading them over ti'ellis-work 
and cutting off the dead flowers, or gathering the 
seed for the next year’s crop, are all suitable feminine 
occupations; and they have the additional advantage 
of inducing exei-cise in the open air. “ 

It is astonishing how much beauty may be displayed 
in a garden, either large or small, by a tasteful arrange 
meat of annual flowera. All that is required is a knowl 
edge of the colors, foms, and habits of growth of the 


different kinds. Many of the flowers now grown in om- 
gardens are not worth culture, but they are grown year 
after year because their cultivators have them, and 
know them, and do not know^ of anything better. Many 
very beautiful flowers have been introduced, gi'own for 
a season or two, and thrown out of cultivation, because 
fashion dictated something else. How ridiculous for 
fashion to interfere with the beautiful in nature, to rule 
out, or order in, according to its whimsical caprice! We 
submit, under protest, when “They” say we must wear 
this or that, this year; but w-e rebel and resist with all 
the vigor of our manhood when fashion says we must 
grow Sunflowers and throw away our Petunias; it is an 
unwarrantable interference with our love of the beauti¬ 
ful that cannot be tolerated for a moment. 

The culture of annuals has two gi'eat advantages over 
the culture of all other flowers whatever. In the first 
place, it is attended with less expense than any other- 
description of flower-culture ; and in the second, all the 
enjoyment of which it is susceptible is obtained witbin 
the compass of six or eight months. Bulbous or tuber¬ 
ous-rooted flowers, like annuals, produce their flowers 
in the first year ; they are ■withal objects of great beauty; 
but to have flowers at all times, dm'ing the summer, in¬ 
volves an immense expense, and a vast amount of care. 
Herbaceous perennials, if grown from seed, do not reach, 
with some few exceptions, a flowei'ing state until the 
second or third year; if obtained by roots, the expense 
is as gi'eat as for bulbs, and, like them, can only be pur¬ 
chased and grown when one is to remain a number of 
years -without change. The seeds of annuals, on the 
other hand, cost a mere trifle; and the expense of pre¬ 
paring the soil, so-n'ing them, and thinning them when 
they come up, is also very little ; while the effect pro¬ 
duced is as great or greater, than that of many bulbs or 
tubers, and most herbaceous perennials. The flower of 
a choice Hyacinth, the cost of which will be, say twenty- 
five cents before planting, is not much more beautiful 
than the Kocket Larkspm', which may be grown -with less 
trouble from a seed the cost of wliich -will be about the 
twenty-fifth part of one cent. Annual flowers, therefore, 
are, above all others, stdtable for the gardens of resi¬ 
dences which are hired for not more than a year; while 
they are equally fit for decorating all other gardens. 

Not long since, while visiting in a beautiful New Eng¬ 
land village, on the banks of the Connecticut River, I 
was invited to visit a gentleman’s flower-garden, said to 
be one of the most extensive and beautiful of any in the 
State—one that was known far and -wide, and was visi¬ 
ted by parties from all the adjoining towns and coun¬ 
ties. Of course. I expected a floral treat, notwithstanding 
the “ best flower-gardens ” are quite common throughout 
the country; nor .was I at all disappointed. The owner 
of the grounds was only too happy to show us through 
about five acres of the most showy flowers we have ever 
met away froin home. Unfortunately, our kind gardener 
■was too ntuch embarrassed to enjoy our visit; oru' reputa¬ 
tion as a gar dener had gone bef or-e us, and the owner called 
us aside, soon as possible, and apologized for his flowers, 
as they were nothing but annuals, and he supposed we 
wanted to see choice flowers. I assured him in aU ear- 
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■ nestries 3 that there was nothing to me more beautiful tl^ 
Ills display; neither was there. No beds of omamental- 
leaved plants could compare with his Petumas, no Gera¬ 
niums were ever planted that could equal his Poppies, 
his Phlox were in rows, in separate colors, fai- more 
showy than any ribbon-border. Under a south fence 
was a bed of Pansies, nearly 500 feet long and about 
tlu'ee in width, a mass of exquisite bloom ; Balsams iu 
rows lilre an army with banners; Zinnias, of such size 
.and color that are rarely met; every fence and partly 
dead tree was festooned with Cypress Vine and Mormng 
•Glories. 

Our friends were amazed at the display, and, no doubt 
thought “what a pity so much money should be spent 
■in tills way.” But imagine their astonishment when we 
gave them the owner’s statement, given to me in a 
whisper: “My whole outlay for seeds when I com¬ 
menced, two years ago, was just one dollar. But my 
neighbors would not have such a display if it could be 
obtained without money or labor: their inner life is not 
.sustained by the beautiful and good, the fruits of my 


flowers.” What investment ever paid such dividends? 
Summers of true happiness, seasoned with heai-t-felt 
thankfulness to Him who has clothed the earth as with 
emerald, inlaid with flowers, for the pleasure and happi¬ 
ness of His children. 

None of out friends need be without flowers because 
of their expense; for the seeds wo send to each subr 
scriber, if properly cared for, will make as great a dis¬ 
play, and yield as large a crop of true joy and happiness 
as our good friend has in his five acres. 

In our plea for annuals, we do not, by any means, 
wish to ignore bedding-plants, bulbs and perennials; on 
the contrary, we say have all you can get, and the best 
you can get. But because you cannot have such as 
wealth can only bring, do not deprive yourself of such 
flowers as you can have. Don’t be poor because you 
have no money; i-ather be rich in the blessings that 
flow from a love of the truly beautiful, that is found in 
the most humble plant or flower that helps to make the 
earth’s raiment. 


SOILS. 


The importance of having special soils for the differ- 
•ent genera, or species of plants, is sadly overrated, and 
the different formulas that are found iu the cultwal 
instructions of nearly all flowering plants is a “ delusion 
.and a snare ” that has prevented many from gro-wing 
desired plants, both in the open and window-gardens. 
Our American writers are, relatively, free from the 
follies in this dh-ection that ai’e so conspicuous in all the 
English works upon this subject. The soil “iu which 
this plant thi-ives best, is,” etc., we find in every article 
on plants, whether in Catalogues, Magazines or Diction¬ 
aries, that comes to us from Europe. So much has been 
^vlitten on these topics, that we sometimes think the 
writers are in earnest, that they really believe it them¬ 
selves. Whether they do or not, their teachings have 
been great hinderances, instead of helps, in floricultm-e, 
from the fact that most of the soUs recommended for 
certain plants cannot be obtained in most localities, ex- 
-cepting at an expense that amounts to prohibition. 
These formulas we see so often have, in many instances, 
become chronic, and make an other-wise readable article 
.appear perfectly ridiculous; for instance: an Engiiab 
writer says—“ To gi-ow Portulaoa well, it should be 
given a sou composed of turfy-loam, leaf-mold, weU- 
rotted manure in equal pai*ts, and a little sUver-sand 
added. 

This seems to require a considerable amount of labor, 
to say the least, even though the elements wei-e at hand, 
.and we venture to say that not one of a hundi-ed would 
think of taking so much trouble for a favorite plant, 
much less a troublesome one like the Poi-tulaca, a 
plant that in this counta-y will grow anywhere and 
under any circuihstances. As the question of soU is so 
frequently presented to us, we wish now to say that the 
preparation of the soil has already been attended to, 
varying much in different locaUties; but in every locality 
where common garden vegetables will grow, flowers will 
ffrow, and that if the “books” say “turfy-loam,” and. 


you have a clayey soil, or a sandy-loam, put in your 
seed, bulbs, or plants, aU the same, hoe frequently, and 
thorouglUy, and your labor wUl not be in vain. It is 
true some soils are more productive than others, are 
easier or harder to till; some require more manure than 
others, yet the results will be the same. You will get 
good flowers wherever you can get good beans, beets, or 
potatoes. But what is the best soil for plants in pots? 
The best you have, we say; and if you liave any soil at 
all, you have a good one. But is there no difference? 
Yes, decidedly, and the difference consists in how much 
you have ah-eady taken from the soil, in propoi-tion to 
what you have put back. You can no more draw out of 
your soil without makmg deposits, than you can from 
your bank; if you overdi-aw in either case, your drafts 
will be dishonored. As the amount of soU for plants in 
pots is of necessity limited, it should in all cases be made 
strong and rich in order to keep up the supply of plant 
food. 

The best soil for this purpose, or for any purpose 
where plants are to be grown, can easily be procured or 
prepared at your own door. Take sods from the road¬ 
sides or meadow, pile them up in any convenient' out-of- 
the-way place, and let them i-ot; then you will have a 
soil that contains all the elements that conti-ibute to the 
growth of plants. The best time for this work is in early 
Spring, when the turf is fresh and green, as the roots of 
the grass will die sooner than at any other time. It is 
by no means necessary for the roots of the gi-ass to be¬ 
come thoroughly rotted; all that is required is to have 
them killed; then the coai-ser the soil the better for the 
plants, as the roots of the plants ■will consume the roots 
of the old turf as fast as it is decomposed. Plants grown 
in this soil will be strong and healthy, consequently 
floriferous. A more rapid growth will be induced if a 
Uberal proportion, say one-fourth, of well-rotted manure 
is added; in this case you will have more weeds and 
worms to contend with, but you will be amply repaid 
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for all the trouble they will cause you by the increase 
in quantity and quality of bloom. We woxild advise the 
growing of young plants, such as are intended for the 
flower-garden for summer blooming, to be grown in soil 
without manure, providing the sod was heavy, and 
taken from rich soil. Plants grown in such a soil wiU be 
perfectly healthy and vigorous, and when planted out 
in the rich soil of the garden, they will have strength to 
assimilate all the food there is in store for them, and 
they will make a far stronger and more rapid growth 
than if started in a very rich soil where aU the other con¬ 
ditions of growth were unfavorable. We believe the 
almost universal satisfaction that the roses grown by the 
Dingee & Conard Co. give, is due to this one cause of 
being grown when first taken from the propagating 
benches in soil, as above described, without manure. 
In their vast estabhshmeut they use this soil and no 
other for aU their young plants. The same may be said 
of Peter Henderson, who grows plants in endless variety, 
and all -without ‘ ‘ special ’’ soils. He has but one compost- 
heap, and that is sod; he, however, we believe, for the 
sake of rapid gro-wth, mixes some manure -with the sod 
when it is piled up. This makes plants faster, but whether 
better, is a question. We do not say that some soils are 
not better for certain plants than others, and that good 
peat or leaf-mold would not materially benefit a stiff 
clayey soil for exotic plants. On the contrary, we say that 
certain plants are indigenous to certain soils and localities. 


and -will thrive better in tlieir native soil than anywhere 

else; yet a soil in w'hich any plant is found in its native 
state is not necessary for its perfect development. 
And further, we know from our own experience that 
many plants will not succeed as well in a soil that is 
natural to them, if grown in a different country, where 
the climatic and other influences are entirely different; 
for instance: the Cactus, or at least most of this genus, 
is found wld, growing in dry, arid wastes; now introduce 
them into om- greenliouses, and undertake to grow them 
in soil brought from their native habitats, and the result 
-will be a failure. Why ? Simply because the other con¬ 
ditions of giwvth are not the same: there are not the 
same elements in the atmosphere here as in their native 
homes; eai-th and air must work in harmony together to 
produce the plant. 

Again, we do not wish to be understood as saying that 
all plants can be grown in a clayey or sandy soil; we 
know' very well they cannot. But we wash to say that 
the soil and atmosphere in any given locality are fitted 
for each other; so that any plant that you may wish to 
introduce into your garden, will, if properly cared for, 
succeed quite as w'ell, if not better, than if artificial soil 
■were procured. Work well the soil you have; if poor, 
give it food; put out your plants at the proper time, and 
you will, if imijossibilities are not expected, be satisfied 
with the results. 

The best fertilizer for all crops is brains. 


LOVE-LETTERS MADE OF FLOWERS. 


An exquisite invention tliis. 

Worthy of Love’s most honeyed kiss,— 

This art of -writing billet-doua; 

In buds, and odors, and bright hues! 

In saying aU one feels and thinks 
In clever daffodils and pinks; 

In puns of tulips ; and in phrases, 

(Dharming for their truth, of daisies; 
Uttering, as well as silence may. 

The sweetest words the sweetest way. 

How fit, too, for the lady’s bosom ! 

The place where hiUet-doux repose ’em. 
What delight in some sweet spot. 

Combining love with garden plot. 

At once to' cultivate one’s fiowers 
And one’s epistolary powers 1 
Growing one’s o-wn choice words and fancies 
In orange tubs, and beds of pansies; 

One’s sighs, and passionate declarations. 

In odorous rhetoric of carnations; 

Seeing how far one’s stocks will reach. 
Taking due care one’s flowers of speech 
To guard from blight as well as bathos. 

And watering every day one’s pathos I 


The flre-fly only shines when on the wing; so it is 
■with the mind; when once we rest we darken. _ Bailey, 

Flo-wbbs, leaves, fruit, are the air-woven children of 
light.—ifoieschoff. 


A letter comes, just gathered. We 
Dote on its tender brilliancy. 

Inhale its delicate expressions 
Of balm and pea, and its confessions 
Made -with as sweet a maiden's blveh 
As ever mom bedewed on bush: 

(’Tis in reply to one of ours, 

Made of the most convincing flowers.) 

Then, after we have kissed its -wit. 

And heart, in water putting it 
(To keep its remarks fresh), go round 
Our little eloquent plot of ground, 

And with enchanted hands compose 
Our answer,—all of lily and rose. 

Of tuberose and of violet. 

And little darling (mignonette); 

Of look at me and can me to you, 

(Words, that while they greet, go through you) ? 
Of thoughts, ot flames, forget-me-not, 
Brideu:ort,—m. short, the whole blest lot 
Of vouchers for a lifelong kiss,— 

And literally, breathing bliss! 

—\Leigh Bunt. 


God feeds the wild flowers on the lonely mountain 
.side without the help of man, and they are as fresh and 
lovely as those that are daily watched over in our 
gardeM. So God can feed his oym' planted ones -without- 
the help of man by the sweetly-falling dew of His spirit- 
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Stenotaph’ron. 





This plant has recently been brought 
into notice, and is an aspirant^for public 
favor. Like many others, its nativity is 
unknown. From its general appearance, 
and from other circumstances connected 
with its history, it is supposed to be a 
native of Japan. Mr. Thorpe, who is 
well acquainted with this class of plants, 
says of it in a communication to us: 
“ This plant is supposed to be a native of 
Japan, and has proved to be one of the most desirable 
plants for baskets, vases and urns, and for a bracket 
in window decoration it has no equal, its elegant grass¬ 
like foliage, striped with white and creamy-yeUow, with 
long pendant shoots of from one to two feet in length, 
are so rendarkably distinct, as will be seen by the illus¬ 
tration, which gives a very correct impression of the 
plant. The cultivation is of the very easiest, succeeding 
admirably in any[common soil; it is free from insects of 
any kind. The bright and shiny foliage prevents any 
accumulation of dust and dirt, so different to many 
other plants that are used for window and conservatory 
decorati on. The plant has also proved a great acquisition 
in the now popular carpet and pattern bedding designs.” 
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OCTOBER. 


O’er hill and field October gloiies fade; 

O’er hill and field the blackbirds southward fly; 
The brown leaves rustle down the forest glade, 
Where naked branches make a fitful shade, 

And the last blooms of Autumn withered lie. 

The chirp of crickets and the hum of bees 
Come faintly up from marsh and meadow land, 
Where reeds and rushes whisper in the breeze, 
And sunbeams slant between themoss-gi'own trees, 
Oreen on the gi’ass and golden on the sand. 

Adown the brook the dead leaves whirling go; 

Above the bi’ook the scarlet sumacs burn, 

Tlie lonely heron soimds liis note of woe 
In gloomy forest swamps, where rankly grow 
The crimson cardinal, and feathery fern. 


Autumn is sad; a cold, blue honzon 

Darkly encircles checkered fields and fanns. 
Where late the gold of ripening hai-vests shone ; 

But beai-ded grain and fragi-ant hay are gone, 

And Autumn means the loss of Summer’s charms. 

Yet though our summers change and pass away. 
Though dies the beauty of the hill and plain, 
Though waimth and color fade "witli every day. 

Our hearts shall change not, for hope seems to say 
That all our dearest joys shall come again. 

And if the flowers we nm-tine with such care 
Must wither, though bedewed with many tears, 
They shall arise in some diviner air. 

To bloom again, more fragrant and more fair. 

And gladden us tlnough all the coming years. 

—George Arnold, 


VICTORIA REGIA. 


^ The labors of the specialist in any department of hor¬ 
ticulture are very great, and the results of their labor 
are of the gi-eatest importance; in fact, they cannot be 
over-estimated by those who grow fruits or flowers> 
either for pleasure or profit. It is to the specialist that, 
in most cases, we are indebted for new varieties and for 
new methods of cultiu-e, and for adaptations that no one 
else would have the energy or patience to attempt. In 
floriculture almost evei-y man has a hobby, and means 
to enjoy his ride; in order to do this he must pass every 
body on the same road to success, and at the same tune 
his tuni-out must be such as to excite the admiration of 
the inultitudo; this is particularly necessaiy, as it makes 
the ride pay. The favor with which anything new and 
valuable is received in this country has stimulated these 
specialists to the most active exertions, the results of 
which may be seen in nearly every conservatory and gar¬ 
den in our land. Ellwanger rides the Rose, and does it 
wen. Rhoenbeck rides the Fem gracefully and beauti- 
•fuUy. Thorpe has the Geranium for his nag, and keeps 
weU up in the race. Reid rides the Carnation, as does a 
host of others, none of which, however, can make better 
time than Mrebrand. Many have ti-ied to make steeds 
of the Dahlia, but their hobby has always proved short- 
winded in the race for popular flowera. The Gladiolus 
has been entered in the race by many an expeii; rider 
and is always seen in the front ranks. Woolson has 
gathered from mountain and plain a rare collection of 
toild nags, whose har dy, rugged natures fit them for any 
race without artificial grooming. The leading man in 
the present race is E. D. Sturtevant, Esq., of Borden- 
town, N. J., with exotic aquatics for his hobby. 

Having for sevei-al years past been successful in grow¬ 
ing the NjfmpTicea Dovoniensis, and several allied species 
in artificial ponds in the open air, he has turned his at 
tendon to the cultivation of the Victoria Regia inthJ 
manner, and we rejoice in saying that, in the nm- 
duotion of this floi-al wonder, his efforts have W 
crowned with the most perfect success. 


His plant has leaves six feet in diameter, quite as large 
as they grow in its native habitat, and is now in flower, 
and judging from the character of the plant it is likely 
to remain in flower for some weeks to come. We most 
heartily congretulate Mr. Sturtevant upon liis achieve¬ 
ment, as it opens to us a new and interesting field of 
beauty, giving us, at least, a glimpse of the tropics in 
our own country, showing ns the wonderfiU beauty of 
its productions without artificial appliances. 

Sir R. Schomburgk, who found this plant, in 1837, in 
British Guiana, gives the foUowing graphic account of 
the incidents of its discovery, which cannot but interest 
om- readers, as the plant, for its rare beauty, will soon 
become extensively cultivated. 

“It was on the firet of Januaiy, 1837, wliile contend¬ 
ing with the difficulties natme intei-posed in different 
forms to stem oiu- progress up the river Berbice, that 
we ai'nved at a part where the river expanded, and 
fo^^ a eventless basin. Some object on the south- 
f attracted my attention, and I 

atmg the crow to mcreaso the rate of their paddling, 

Tcl^ It Sr T® to six feet 

Tarec^rZ ^^ter. Quite in 

flowers each foliage wei-e the luxuriant 

iTrMteitrrf petals, pass- 

The loirSto™ r '’r 

as I rowed from one to blossoms; and 

thing new to admire ^ ^ always found some- 

volute, and expands' but 

cends with th^oimg lei stem as¬ 
hy the time it has dleloS S® ^ 

the stem, and it floats ouV’ weight depresses 

the flower first oner,! . 

pens It IS white, with pink m the mid- 
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die, wUch spreads over the whole flower the more it 
advances in age, and it is generally found the next day 
altogether of a pmk color. As if to add to the charm of 
this noble Water-Uly, it is sweet-scented. Like others 
of its tribe, the petals and stamens pass giadually into 
each other, and many petaloid leaves may be observed 
wliich have vestiges of an anther. Tlie petals next the 
calyx leaves are fleshy, and possess au'-ceUs, which must 
contribute to the buoyancy of the flowei-s. We met 
■^vith the plants frequently as we ascended the river, 
and the higher we advanced the more gigantic they be¬ 
came ; we measured a leaf which was five feet six inches 
in diameter; its rim five and a half inches high, and 
the flower fifteen inches across. A beetle infests the 
flowers, to their gi-eat injury, often completely destroy- 
iu"- the inner part of the disc : we counted sometimes 
from twenty to thirty of these insects in one flower.” 

A remarkable feature of tliis plant is the peculiar 


fragrance of its flowers. Of tliis a writer to the Botani¬ 
cal Magazine says: 

“ I had an opportunity of experiencing the fragrance 
of the flowers. Those I collected for preserving in 
spirits were unexpended, but on the point of opening. 
On arriving at the Government House in the town 
(Santa Anna), I deposited them in my room, and return¬ 
ing after dark I found, to my surprise, that all had 
blown, and were exlialing a most delightful odor, which 
at first I compared to a rich pineapple, afterw'ards to a 
melon, and then to the Chorimoya (a rich Peruvian 
fruit); but, indeed, it resembled none of these fruits, 
and I at length came to the decision that it was a most 
delicious scent, unlike any other, and peculiar to the 
noble flower that produced it.” 

We cannot but think, through Mr. Sturtevant’s 
agency, the Victoria Regia will soon be met whei'ever 
there is a collection of rare and beautiful plants. 


FLOWER GARDENING FOR OCTOBER. 



CTOBEE brings with it one great rural 
holiday to those of us who keep Nature’s 
Carnival, and enjoy the changes of the 
ji|y, ,,,, season, and the gathering of fraits and 

I 11 nuts. Alas! for those who do not; for 

they cannot know the truest delights of 
dearth—“communion with its visible 
forms.” 

October is also a rival of her fairer 
sister June, and a truer epitome of life, for it speaks to 
us of decay; and while the leaves brighten on the trees, 
and the flowers unfold their gorgeous petals only to droop; 
for we know that soon all then- beauty must fade away 
under the blighting touch of the frost—the terribly 


dreaded frost. 

Yet there is plenty of work to be done now among the 
flower-beds, and the weeds must be carefully kept away, 
and the plants carefully staked and tended; so that the 
garden will present as neat an appearance in Autmnn, 
as in the Springtime. And now is the season to gather 
seeds from the largest and handsomest annuals and 
perennials. Tie up the brightest-hued Asters, Zinnias, 
Petunias, Verbenas, etc., with colored yam, and pick 
off all the smaller, inferior flowers upon the plants, so 
that the whole strength of the plant shall be thrown 
into one or two seed-pods or heads. The colored yam 
will prevent any one from picking the flowers, and when 
the seeds have ripened they should be carefully gathered 
and stored away in paper bags, labeUed-with the variety 
and the year. Pansies from seed sown in August for 
winter and early spring-flowering, should now have a 
light top-dressing of well-rotted manure, and all the 
weak plants thrown out, in order to give the more 
vigorous ones fuU opportunity for perfect development. 
Yoimg plants may also be grown from cuttings that are 
taken from the young shoots, which push forth from 
the base of the old plants which were cut back in 
August. They will strike root quickly in damp sand, 
and when they are well rooted they can be potted for 
winter-flowering, or can be placed in beds for next 
season. Select the cutting mth three or four joints or 
buds, and cut them off close to a bud. When they have 


taken root, pinch off three leaves, so that they will send 
more shoots and make bushy plants, filled with lovely 
flower-faces. 

Chrysanthemums, grown in pots, should now be care¬ 
fully watered with stimulants of some kind, for the 
development of their large trusses of flowers. These 
iflants are special pets with the Chinese, and they hold 
yearly exliibitionsof Chrysanthemums. All the wives of 
their high officials take great pains in cultivating them, 
and hundreds of potted plants are exhibited, the prizes 
being usually awarded to the plants of finest form and 
largest flowers; so they pinch out all the lateral branches, 
and strive to make the plants grow very tall, and to 
produce only two or three flowers of extraordinary size 
and beauty. 

These “outside barbarians,” as we, in our ignorance 
call them, are rare cultivators of flowers, and they 
would consider our method of growing Chi 7 santhemum 8 
as devoid of all grace and beauty. 

Early in this month, in those parts of the United 
States where frost will soon appear, all the plants which 
are intended for winter-flowering, should be repotted, 
and the old growtli cut back, or pruned off, and the 
plants trimmed into a graceful shape. Do not bo afraid 
to use the pruning-sheais lavishly, as the removal of the 
branches will give the roots a chance to recover from 
being potted, and also to send up fresh shoots, which 
always bear the most flowers. 

Wet the soil about the plants thoroughly, and in shift¬ 
ing a plant from a smaller iiito a larger pot, take the 
stem between the fingers of the left hand, and turn the 
pot upside down, and knock the rim of it on the bench, 
to loosen the ball of earth, which will then fall into your 
hand. If it is well covered and matted with roots on 
the outside, tear them away a little, and place into the 
larger pot, in which has been put some small bits of 
charcoal, and rich compost. Press the earth tightly 
about the roots; for tight planting is a sine gpia non of 
success in potting plants. 

Booted cuttings should be first planted in two-inch 
pots, and as they grow larger, and the pots become too 
full of roots, they can be shifted into Iwger pots. But 
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I find that Geraniums and Fuchsias ^vill flower better to 
four or five-inch pots during the Winter; Eoses, Helio¬ 
tropes, Begonias and Bouvardias, however, like larger 
quarters. Small pots are better also for window-gardens, 
as they can be more easily handled, and more of them 
can be kept. 

If (^raniums, Boses and Fuchsias are too large for 
eight-inch pots, they will bloom more abundantly if 
they are taken out when nearly past floweiing, and a 
large part of their branches is cut off, and the root 
growth somewhat curtailed. Then give the best potting 
soil you can procure at the florist’s, or from the compost 
heap, and add enough sand to make it friable, and plant 
tightly. Keep the plants well •moistened and in the 
shade for a few days, and they will soon renew their 
beauty. 

Foi’merly, the hole at bottom of the pot was stopped 
up with a bit of a pot or shell, but now it is left open, 
and the moistiu-e drains through the bits of charcoal 


and keeps the plants sweet a^d fresh. And always be 
sm-d to leave enough room at the top of the pot for 
wateiing, so that it will not run out as it is turned in. 

Fancy pots add much to the appearance of plant- 
stands and window-gardens; but if the common pottery 
is merely painted wth Chinese vermihon, and edged 
with a black stripe, it is much prettier than the color of 
burnt clay. Recently, I have had a hundred pots so 
painted, and they prove much more decorative than the 
old ones. There is no occupation which pays so well 
as the culture of flowere, and none that is more refining 
and elevating to the soul; while those who love flowei-s 
seem always more ready to offer deeds of kindness, and 
cheering words to theii* friends and neighboi's, and to 
make theii- oivn liomes stepping-places to Heaven. 
While preparing our winter supplies, therefore, let no 
one omit to cherish a stand of plants and bulbs, which 
will enliven the dreariest snow-storm, and keep the 
heart fresh and gi'een wliile nature is brown and sere. 

Daisy Eyebright. 


THE NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


September 

The regular monthly meetings of the above society 
for the coming season were resumed yesterday, after 
the imual vacation dui-ing the Summer months. The 
meeting was well attended, and the display of flowers 
and fnuts, though not large, was very interesting, be¬ 
cause of some rare specimens on exhibition. 

The most interesting of the plants and flowers were 
remarkable Water-lilies contributed by E. D. Stui-tevant, 
of Bordentoivn, N. J. Tlie famous Victoria Hegia was 
• represented by a perfect flower and a specimen leaf six 
feet in diameter. The leaf lay on a table, bottom up¬ 
ward, to show its venation and structure. The skeleton 
is braced and stiffened by walls which connect the ribs 
with the leaf proper, making compartments tinee inches 
deep near the centi-e, and the pai-titions are ai-med with 
shOTp spines which guard the leaf from fish and aquaUc 
animals. Tliis immense plant was grown from a seed 
as large as a pea, which gei-minated only four months 
ago. Several of the fragrant rosy pink blooms of the 
true Lotus of the Nile (Nelumbium Speciosum) were also 
show. When fli-st open, they look like giant Tulips 
and finally expand into flowers a foot in diameter. It is 


and has remained out for tlu-ee -winters with the white 
Water-lilies in Bordento-wn. Next in interest were two 
varieties of Nymphsea—belonging to the same family as 
the common white Water-lily—one of which (Deroni- 
enses) was nearly as large as the Lotus and of a brilliant 
red, while the other (Scantifolia) from Good Hope was a 
deep blue. The Englmh Nymphsea, which is pure white 
together with a neat little variety (Pygmcea) from China* 
co;mpleted the collection.” ’ 

The exhibition of Orchids consisted of a few speci¬ 
mens of Cypripedums in variety. 


Meeting. 

HaUeck, Son & Thorpe and C. E. Parnell, both from 
Queens, N. Y., made a good exliibit of Cut flowers, re¬ 
ceiving the first and second premhuns. Mr. Parnell’s 
collection was remarkable for a beautiful specimen of 
the Stenooarpus Cunninghami, a flower from a noble 
tree, a native of New South Wales and tropical Aus- 
ti-alia. The flowers are of a dark orange yellow, pro¬ 
duced in axillary or terminal umbels. 

Jolm Egan, Esq., carried off the first premium for the 
best twelve Roses, a premium well deserved. 

The display of Dahlias was meager, owing to the very 
unfavorable season. Halleck & Thorpe were the only 
exhibitoi-s, carrying off the several prizes. The same 
firm took the tot prize for the best display of Gladiolus; 

+ 1 ,' V, second. The premium for 

tte best seedlmg Gladiolus was awarded to C. L. Allen 
& Co. for one named “Emma Thursby,” grown from 
seed sown last season. This is a mag^cent variety 

‘ p"-*™ <»■ 

■‘“to*™ of r.- 

were ah,.^ T , 

half inches in diameter^a 

and tomatoes, and’j RoMbJt^’ peaches 

bit of native gr^Jes “^‘^® ® ®^- 


True worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by-and-by; 
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Fuchsia Veiiiista. 

In a notice of this plant in Flove, des Terras, reference 
is made to the occasional outbreak of extravagant tastes 
in hortioultiu'e, and a demand for a blue Fuchsia is 
cited in iUustration. Many of orur readers wU remembei- 
that, a few years since, Mr. Bull brought out a gaiden 
Fuchsia, under the name ‘‘True Blue,” the corolla of 
which come so near in color to that of cobalt, as known 
to artists, that the simple fact made an end of the allega¬ 
tion of extravagance of taste on the part of any one in 
respect of this particu¬ 
lar flower; but the 
tinth is, there is not a 
shadow of blue in its 
composition, and 
therefore we are lost 
to account for the 
strange discursion of 
the wi'iter referred to. 

The Fuchsia Venusta 
was raised from seed 
in the nurseries of M. 

Linden, and first flow¬ 
ered there in the year 
1847. It was discover¬ 
ed by Humboldt and 
Bonifland in New Gra¬ 
nada, where it clothes 
with luxuriant and 
lovely vegetation alti¬ 
tudes of five to eight 
thousand feet. It is 
a plant of robust 
gi’owth; the leaves are 
somewhat elongated, 
but must be described 
as elliptic; the flowers 
ai’e also elongated, the 
tube being cylindrical 
and terminating in ca¬ 
lyx lobes of the same 
length as the corolla, 
which has divergent 
divisions—a somewhat 
unusual character— 
and therefore far aw'ay 
from the florists’ no¬ 
tion of a proper Fuch¬ 
sia. The coloring of 
the plant is distinct, 
but in no way remark¬ 
able; the young stems 
are red or purple, the leaves deep rich green, the flowers 
light pinky-red, the tips of the calyx lobes or sepals, 
gi-een. A well-gro^vn specimen will j ustify by its beauty 
all the care required to produce it .—The Gardener^s 
Magazine. 


New or Rare Plants. 

Ellwanger’s New Seedling Roses.— The editor of 
the Gardener's Monthly, while at Rochester, recently, 
was very much interested in Mr. H. B. Ellwanger’s seed¬ 
ling roses, though they were not then quite in bloom, 
and says: “The crosses are between such unlikely 


things as Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals, and similar dis¬ 
tinct races; but the foliage and general characteristics 
of the seedlings showed that the experiments were com¬ 
plete successes, so far as uniting the races were con¬ 
cerned, and it is no wonder rose giDwers awaited with 
much interest the actual floricultiiral results. Since re¬ 
turning home we have a blossom of one he marks “ No. 
5,” which is a remarkably large, sweet-scented flower, 
and of vei-y beautiful form. The exact value will, of 
coume, have to be tested by comparison of the plant 
with others already in existence, but so far as we can 

judge from a single 
flower, we feel safe in 
saying if there are 
many equal to this one 
the race of roses does 
not need much im¬ 
proving. Mr. E. de- 
seiwes _the thanks of 
all level's of roses for 
the enthusiasm with 
wliich he pursues rose 
culture.” 

Gynora aurantia- 
CA. —^The Belgian pa¬ 
pers are in raptures 
about tills new bed¬ 
ding plant. It is said 
to be a Composite, 
with violet, velvet¬ 
looking foliage and 
orange flowers, “ The 
aspect of the plant is 
really splendid,” says 
N. E. Brown, an A- 
merican horticulturist 
settled in Belgium.— 
Ibid. 

Large Cocks¬ 
combs. 

The Garden (Lon¬ 
don), in speaking of 
some remarkably 
large Cockscombs, 
says: “The plant is 
dwarf, not more than 
nine inches high, and 
very stout and vigor¬ 
ous; the broad-crested 
flower-head, which 
measured fourteen 
inches along the top, is surrounded by healthy green 
foliage, which shows the bright crimson of the plush- 
like comb off to advantage. The gardener who raised 
it had nearly a hundred plants as fine as this one.” 

We have before us a head of the Glasgow Prize (which 
is, by far, the best variety yet introduced), taken from a 
lot that are being grown for the Cabinet Seed Premiums, 
that measure twentyrone inches over the top, while most 
of the five hundred plants in the bed have heads from 
fifteen to eighteen inches across. 

■We do not throw this out as a ch^lenge to England, 
but simply to notice this plant, it being one of the most 
useful for border decoration. 



Fuchsia Venusta. 






















forget-me-nots. 


Some years ago a lover of beautiful flowers, unknown 
to the writer, brought from France seeds of the “ Forget- 
me-not,”and planted them in Hingham, Mass., where, in 
the course of a few years, they became so abundant along 
the marshy brooks near tne railroad between West Hing¬ 
ham and Hingham proper, as to appear indigenous. 

From these plants the writer obtained a few slips in 
the summer of 1875, which he set out in Medford in a 
stream of water running through one comer of his 
garden, and these not only grew readily, but increased 
so rapidly that in less than three years they had pushed 
outside and followed the stream of water far down the 
roadside, where they have become a source of pleasure 
to I know not how many persons, some of whom may 
be glad to learn their history in this way. 

The plants bloom from the first of June until late in 
October, and themselves fnmish an almost inexhaustible 
supply of material for propagation. Their vitality is 
wonderful; every broken slip thrown into the water 
rooting readily and forming new plants. The very slips 
taken off for the blossoms will, if allowed to remain in 
the vase of water for a few days or a week, send out 
roots and make new plants, if afterwards planted out, 
and plants gro^vn from slips in this way are more likely 
to do well in the garden than those which have been 
accustomed to grow wholly in water. Some slips sent 
to California by the \vriter, were planted out in one of 
the mountain streams there, and at last accounts were 
thriving well. Slips also sent to Maine were gi'owing 
when last heard from. Tlie plants love moisture and 
sunslme. Those growing in running water and exposed 
to bright sunshine give the finest blossoms, but they 
may be well grown in shady or half-shady, cool places 
in the garden. 

Of this charming flower it is no exaggeration to say 
that it is one of the most exquisite, if not the loveliest, 
toat blooms. No flower known to the ^vriter ever de^ 
lights so many diveree natures of all ages as this tiny 
blossom, however its wonderful influence is to be account¬ 
ed for. A sympathetic nature might, indeed, almost 
fancy the tender gaze of the dying lover, as told m the 
story below, pleading for remembrance through its 
staiTy, azure eyes, and find therein an explanation of its 
fascinating power. There aie times when in certain 
reflections of light—twiUght especially—the azm-e petals 
ai-e so indescribably lovely that no words could do 
justice to their celestial hue. Then, in the pretty conceit 
of one who likens them to “angels’ eyes”- they seem 
indeed visions from another world come to lift om- 
thoughts above this. 

As I watch the children gathering these incomparable 
blossoms, and see older persons coming from long 
distances to obtain flowers or plants for their gardens 
and remember that all the plants which now give 
I>leasure to so many came from the few slips set out by 
myself, I realize how much enjoyment one may find in 
contributing to the enjoyment of others. 

I set a slip out in the brook. 

And-lot it grew, and spread and grew. 

Till, by the sun and moisture fed. 


It filled each winding curve and crook, 

And blossomed into heavenly blue. 

Out through the bridge it wandered then 
And filled with bloom the road-side stream; 
Who now behold its wondrous hue. 

And gaze into its starry ken, 

Enraptm-ed with its beauty seem. 

“Forget-me-not!” the lover cried, 

“For thee I meet a watery death.” 

He threw the blossonrs to her side. 

And, sinking, with his latest breath. 

Cried still, “0 love, forget me not!” 

Tims clu-istened was my lovely flower; 

Baptized with love’s delicious breath; 

Albeit dearly sought and won— 

And two fond hear-ts were from that hour 
Asunder riven untU death. 

0 precioirs flower! O sweet and rare! 

Nurtured by stream and sun and wind. 

And fed by grateful dews and showers, 

Is this the secret of your power. 

Which charms alike all human kind? 

I watch the children come and go. 

And older ones my blossoms seek. 

Enchanted with their loveliness: 

And as I see then- faces glow, 

I feel a joy I may not speak. 

My tiny slip was planted well; 

Its harvest hath been full of bliss; 

So a kind work or deed may prove 
A blessing unawares, and swell 
The stream of human happiness. 




»yxi,u. a.UU 

As gold is tempered with alloy; 

And this is true, what else is false: 

The sweetest joy that one can know 
Is that of giving others joy. 

“Forget-me-not” has been told 
** without interest, and its 

repetition here may please many who have never heard 

Soulh^a a® ^ Slad to learn its liistory 

through the medium of this note. 

•me story of the two lovers is told in MUls’ “History 

foUows^r^ (PMadelphia edition, 1844, page 104) as 

on a fi^^T^Ir’revS^wh ® 

some of the flowers of MvfsotI?®“ 
close to the bank S L JanH* 

the shore 'iboo-.r island, at some distance from 
hei- ight t ® ttiem, when 

wislied-for plant; but his steS S® *^® 

the object of his aciel^J®T ^ 

hot regain the sh<^ although ^®®^ 

-, veiy near it, and casting 
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a last affectionate look upon liis lady-love he cried, 
“Forget-me-not!” and was birried in the waters. 

Thus the last cry of the drowning lover became asso¬ 
ciated ever- after with the flowers of the MyosotU'palm- 
tvis, which now bears a corresponding name in nearly 
every European lang:uage. 

One too cidtical might, if so disposed, spoil this pretty 
story by pointing out the difliculty of the lady s perceiv¬ 
ing flowers so small as the * * Forget-me-not, or for that 
matter any flowers, even were they as large as the Vic¬ 
toria Eegia, at that distance in the evening; but we are 
not to forget that the charm of a legend oftentimes con¬ 
sists altogether in its very improbabilities. The stoiy 
has, if the %vriter—writing now from memory only- 
does not eiT, been told differently elsewhere, and the 
scene laid on the banks of a river into whose swift cur¬ 
rent and treacherous eddies the devoted lover slipped 
while reaching to obtain the flowers for his betrothed, 
to whom he was to have been married the rrext day. 

Mills, who introduced into his notes the story of the 
two lovers.as communicated to him by Anthony Todd 
Thonrson, a botanical lectur'er, says that the name of 
‘ ‘ Forget-me-not ” appears to be of considerable antiquity. 
He gives as a synonyme ‘‘Floure of Souvenawx” a 
name wlrich he says was bestowed upon Myosotis scirpi- 
oides in England, and describes a famous joust fought 
in 1465 between two knights for a prize on wlrich that 
flower was woven as evidence of the existence of the 
name as early as the reign of Edward the Foru'th. 

Prior, however (“ Popular Names for British Plants,” 
second editioir, page eighty-foru-), who appears to iiave 
made a thorough investigation into the history of the 
name, and to have traced it to its origin, doubts the 


identity of the plant of that period, and says that tlrei'e 
is no ground for supposing that it was the same as our 
present “Forget-me-not.” 

He also states that in England, Fr-ance, aird the Nether¬ 
lands, the name of “Forget-me-not” was assigned exclu¬ 
sively to a species of ground-pine (Afiiga Chamcepitys), 
with reference to a uarrseous taste wlrich it left in the 
mouth, by all the herbalistc and botanical writers who 
merrtioned the plant at all, from the fifteenth century, 
until it was transferTed—subsequent to the pirblication 
of Gray’s “Natural AtTangement” in 1821—nith the 
story of the drowned lover to Myosotis palustris, which 
has always been called in Errglaud by the less agreeably- 
suggestive name of “ mouse-ear scorpion-grass.” 

The name “Forget-me-not” further apirears to have 
been originally bestowed upon a species of veronica (“ V. 
Chamcedrys”) by the Danish herbalists, with refer-ence 
to the falling pff and flying away of the blossoms, and 
Prior thus sums irp its history: 

“ The blossoms fall from a veronica, and it is called 
“ Speedwell! ” and “ Forget-irre-not.” The natrre passes 
to a plant of nauseous taste, the ground-pine, and Dale- 
champ explains it as expressive of this disagreeable 
quality. It attaches itself to a river-side plant, and the 
story books are r-eady with a legend.” 

To this we may add that it is to be hoped the name 
has found a permanent abiding place, for, however, it 
may have been .bestowed upon Myosotis palustris, the 
association is not only an exceedingly happy one, 
but no more fitting medium could be chosen through 
which to express the tender serrtiments of enduring 
affection than this beautiful flower of remembrance. 

— Selected. 


WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


THE PALM FAMILY— Continued. 

Lodoieea Seychellarum. Soon after the trade be¬ 
tween India and England commenced, some iirrmense 
double cocoa-nuts were occasionally found floaturg upon 
the waves of the Indian Oceair, and whose native coun¬ 
try could not be traced. The mystery in which these 
productions were enveloped, was increased by their 
being a sor-t of infallible remedy among the Hindoos 
for every description of malady, even for all kinds of 
poison; and they not only called them the “ Ti-easure,” 
but the “nut of Solomon,” by which appellation the 
Christians .also learned to ascribe to them almost un¬ 
heard of value. Their hard kernel was reduced to pow¬ 
der in poiphjuy vases, mixed with powdered coral and 
other hard ingredients; and even to be allowed to 
drink out of the vessel in wliich this was prepared 
bi’ought a high price. 

It is said, “ The blind faith which the human mind so 
often bestows on pretended remedies, worked a great 
many cures, and the extravagance of tlie fables at¬ 
tached to ‘The Treasure,’ only increased its efficacy.” 
The following fable is a fair sample of the many that 
found ready believers. It was said thei’e was but one 
tree in the world which produced these nuts, and that 
its roots were fixed in the bed of tile ocean, deeper than 
any line could reach, and that on the top sat a griffin, 
which, every night, went to one of the neighboring 
islands to fetch an elephant, or a rliinoceros for supper; 


unless, indeed, some unfortunate vessel came in the 
vicinity, when the griffin stopped it till he had de¬ 
voured all on board. 

These nuts brought the most extravagant prices. 
Rochou asserts that it was not uncommon at one time 
to see them sold for more than $2,000 each. The Em¬ 
peror Rudolph the Second could not procure one at the 
price of 4,000 florins. Some of the wealthy Indians had 
cups made of them, which they ornamented with gold 
and precious stones. 

The wild rage for these “ Treasures” lasted for many 
years, until, in 1768, Captain Duchenin, from the Isles 
of France, and M. Barre the hydrographer, went to the 
Seychelles Islands on an exploring expedition, and dis¬ 
covered there the birth-place of “The Treasure,” on the 
very spot where a former French officer had seen them, 
without apparently knowing wliat they were. The 
French vessel took in a cargo of the nuts, which were 
thrown on the market at Bombay, which not only dis¬ 
pelled the fables and took fiem them their supposed 
medical properties; but brought down the price to a 
nominal rate. 

Whatever may have been said about the fruits of the 
tree, there can be no doubt as to its being one of the 
wonders of the vegetable kingdom. 

This magnificent palm grows to the height of 100 feet, 
pei-fectly upright, the stem is cylindrical and straight as 
an iron pillar. It is of slow growth: the shortest ireriod 
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before it puts forth its flower-buds is thirty years, and it 
does not attain its full growth under a hundred years. 
At the age of twenty-five it is in its greatest beauty. At 
this period its fan-shaped leaves are from twenty f® 
thirty feet long, and from twelve to fifteen in width. 
At the age of thirty-five it puts forth its blossoms, which 
are produced on strong zig-zag stalks, from wliich hang 
clusters of its immense finit. From the time of flower¬ 
ing rmtil the fruit ripens a period of ten years elapses; 
the full size of the fruit, however, is attained in about 
four years, at which time it is full of a soft, semi-trans¬ 
parent, jelly-like substance, of wliich the natives are 
very fond. A full-sized tree will yield more than one 
Inmdred of these nuts, which, when stripped of their 
husks, weigh forty pounds each. Botanists describe this 
tree, when in fruit, as a most wonderful production. 
Just imagine a tree 100 feet high, a foot in diameter, 
without limbs or branches, crowned with its graceful 
leaves, forming a head sixty feet in diameter, at tlie 
base of the leaves hanging more than two tons of fruit; 
then marvel at the wisdom and beauty of the ariange- 
ment by which these trees can withstand the hmTicanes 
so common on those tropical islands. A tree with so 
small a diameter, swaying backwards and forwards in 
all directions, carrying a load upon its head of more 
than two tons, must, indeed, be a marvel of strength, to 
say nothing of its ggandeur and its graceful outlines, 
that makes its beauty so conspicuous. 

We cannot judge the beauty of the tree, from its ex¬ 
ternal appearance, any more than we can that of indi¬ 
vidual character; it is the within, not the without, that 
constitutes real beauty. It is what has been given us. 


and oui- faitliful discharge of the trusts, that constitutes 
the ideal in human chaiacter. The true beauty of tins 
noble palm is not to be found in its towering stem m 
its enormous leaves that are so beautiful and perfect m 
form as to make tliem appear delicate and graceful, 
neither in its fruit, but in the root hidden under ground. 
It is there we see the wise provision made for its suste¬ 
nance and protection, that draws our thoughts from the 
ti-ee to its Creator, and mingles with our love for the 
ti-ee a spirit of true thankfulness to the Giver. 

The arrangements for the roots of this tree ai'e of a 
peculiar and most interesting character. The base of 
the stem is rounded, and fits into a natural bowl or 
socket about two and a half feet in diameter, and eigh¬ 
teen inches in depth ; this bowl is pierced ivith hundreds 
of small oval holes about the size of a thimble, with liol- 
low tubes corresponding on the outside, through which 
the roots penetrate the ground on all sides, never, how¬ 
ever, becoming attached to the bowl, their partial elas¬ 
ticity affording an almost imperceptible but very neces¬ 
sary play to the parent stem when straggling against 
the force of violent gales. This bowl is of the same 
substance as the shell of the nut, only much thicker; 
and is of a natm-e .almost imperishable, having been 
found perfect and entire in every respect sixty years 
after the tree has been cut down. The wisdom of the 
arrangement, the manner in which the bowl increases 
in size to correspond with increase of the stem, how the 
holes and tubes .are provided for the roots as required, 
is one of those problems in nature, clothed in the gor¬ 
geous yet delicate robes of mysteiy, the solution of 
which is not within the radius of the human intellect. 


THE RAREST AMERICAN WILD PLANT. 


Shortia Galacipoua. 


The “Venus Fly Trap” {Dioncea musipula) is a plant 
that is foimd wild only in a few spots in the United 
States; but for its peculiar structure has been propa¬ 
gated so much that it is ceasing to be a novelty. Thei-e 
is another species of plant that is more rare than this, 
and a brief account of its history and a description of 
the plant itself may not come amiss. 

In the year 1839, in examining the dried specunens of 
a noted Fnglish botanist. Dr. Asa Gray came across a 
plant that had been collected in the mountains of North 
Carolina over a himdied years ago. ' It was imlike any 
other ^erican plant that he had seen, and the species 
was given the generic name of Shortia, in honor of Dr. 
C. "W. Short an accomplished botanist, as well as physi¬ 
cian, of Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Gray and other botanists made an extended tour 
through North Cai-olina in the year 1841, mainly for the 
purpose of re-discovering the new plant, but without suc¬ 
cess. At frequent intervals since that date other botan¬ 
ists have followed the trail of the original discoverers 
^t in all cases failed to find Shortia. It was believed 
by many that the species must have become extinct. 

In 1877 Mr. G. M. Haynes had the good fortune and 
honor of re-discovering the long sought plant. He 
found it in MacDowell County, N. C.; and in 1879 Dr 
Gray with others made a pilgrimage to the home of the 
rarest of Anverican wild plants. The locality where it 
was growing was a space of about ten by thirty feet and 


contained not over one hundred plants. It is certainly 
quite remarkable that this plant should be so limited in 
its range of growth, and also as wondertul that it should 
be re-discovered so long after it was fii-st found by a 
wandering botanist. 

How qruckly a case like this calls to mind the strag¬ 
gle for existence tliis plant has had! and one is inclined 
to turn in thought to the unfitness which this plant must 
ave for the battle of life. Had it not been re-discovered 
rt might have become extinct before many years. It 
would seem as if Shortia was, in the evening twilight of 
rte obscm-e existence, but rescued from death by the 
saving hand of man. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fuchsia.— 21/rs. C. C. Taylor. The fuchsia should 
have a period of rest, during wliioh time it -will drop its 
leaves, and when at rest water very sparingly. If the 
pot is plunged in a shaded situation it will not require 
any watering during the summer ; or if the plant is in 
flower aU Summer, put it in a warm, dry cellar, until 
about the fltrst of Marc'h. 

Amaryllis Treatiae.—Sa??ie. This bulb will flower 
in two years from seed, which should be, soon as ripe, put 
in boxes or pots. When the yoimg plants show signs of 
rest, withliold water, and let them gradually dry pS. 
Plant the young bulbs in the flowei'-garden the follow¬ 
ing Sijring, and give them the same ti'eatment as is re¬ 
quired for Gladiolus. 

Tuberoses.—Same. We have never known Tuberoses 
troubled with blight. Cannot advise you, further than to 
throw them away, as we should do any diseased plant. 

Amaryllis.—Same. Let yoim bulb remain as it is un¬ 
til it shows signs of growth, then re-pot in good rich soil, 
without disturbing the roots, or in any way breaking 
the ball of eaith in which it is growing. 


Camellia.— Inquirer, Texas. With you, this tree 
should have as cool a situation as possible, and a shaded 
one. In the greenhouse it is grown in a very low tem¬ 
perature. Your difliculty will be too much heat. 


Bouvardia .—Alfred Nemier. This plant may be left 
out of doors with you, and it wdll bloom constantly. 
We cannot name a plant from a leaf only, but the one 
you send is probably from an ivy-leaved Geranium 
(Pelargonium peltatum). 


Plant for Name.—if. G. G., Corpus Cristi, Texas. 
The plant sent is a species of Ruellia; cannot from speci¬ 
men sent say which. Please send another—in fruit (seed) 
if possible. Heliotrope can only be grown with you in 
the garden, during the cool weather; they would succeed 
under a lattice-covering, if kept well watered. We can¬ 
not say what plants will do best with you ; experience 
will be your best guide. 


Geraniums, to keep through Winter .—Delle Day. Ge¬ 
raniums, of the Zonale section, may be kept through the 
Winter, in a dormant state, by hanging them up in a dry, 
cool cellar, free from frost; it is a better plan, however, 
to bury the roots in sand or common garden-soil; they 
need not be watered. 


Tree Pmonies.— Amateur. You can force any of this 
class very well in the conservatory early in the season. A 
temperature of from 45° to 55° hurries them into bloom, 
and they may be had in flower in February or March. 
Several of them are sweet-scented, and all are interest¬ 
ing, and more or less beautiful. The chief use of such 
plants forced, are for the purpose you name, that of 
anticipating the Spring or Summer a few months. 


Lilium Gigantium.— H. D. R., Charleston. This lily 
usually sends out a few good suckers at the base of the 
bulb at the time of flowering, which may be taken off 
and potted in small pots, in rather coarse open soil; the 
young plants sliould be placed on the propagating 
bench, or where they can have a gentle bottom heat, 
and kept shaded until they become well rooted. The 
old bulb never flowers but once. They are usually in¬ 
creased from seed, which is the more rapid and simple 
plan. 


Bulbs for Winter-Flowering .—Mary B., Aurora, III. 
We cannot designate, or recommend one dealer in pre¬ 
ference to another, and must refer you to our advertis¬ 
ing columns. We believe them all reliable, and that 
their catalogues will be a sufficient guide to selection 
and cultivation of the Hyacinth and such other bulbs as 
you name. 


Oxalis .—Belle iJ.', Detroit, Mich. The best Oxalis for 
winter-flowering are O.Lutea, a bright, clear canary-yel¬ 
low, very profuse bloomer, and of the easiest culture. 
Put, say flve bulbs, in a five-inch pot filled with good 
rich soil, and give it the most sunny situation in the 
conservatory or window garden. The pot should be 
suspended, then foliage and flower will droop, and 
nearly cover the pot, making it a most beautiful floral 
object. 

2 . O. Bowei, a variety with bright crimson flowers, 
that are produced in great abundance from January to 
April. It requires the same treatment as the above, 
only that there should be but three bulbs in a pot. 

O. Multiflora Alba (white) and rosea (pink) are two 
varieties with fibrous roots; tliey produce freely their 
flowers nearly the whole season. They make showy 
plants for the house, though the flowers are by no 
means as handsome as those of the bulbous-rooted species. 
The bulbs can be procured from all the leading seeds¬ 
men, and the plants from nearly all the florists. 


Clematis Coccinea. 

Among the new and beautiful plants of recent intro¬ 
duction, we know of none of more value, as a climbing 
plant, tlian the Clematis Coccinea. Its flowers are from 1 
to inches long, bell-shaped, and of the most intense 
coral scarlet, shining as i f polished, and are produced from 
the axil of each leaf, on strong, why foot-stalks 8 to 4 
inches long, standing out boldly from the foliage. The 
leaves are of a rich, deep, sinning green, deeply lobed 
and of a thick texture. The plant is like the old and 
well-known species Criypa, herbaceous, dying down to 
the ground each year. Its first flowers api>ear in July, 
and are produced in great abundance until the plant is 
cut down by frost. It is very desirable as a pot plant, 
particularly in localities subject to early frosts. 











A heartsproblem. 

by CHARLES GIBBON. 


CHAPTER XX—IS THE PROBLEM SOLVED? 

“ It is her own free, unprompted request, and I ce^ 
tainly think you have no alternative but to comply 
■with it.” . i, — 

“ That is your way of putting it, but she must have 
been influenced by what you said, or she would never 
have thought of sending such a pressing message 
to me, after what occurred only the other day,^ ana 
knowing that I must be aware of her engagement. 

“I can say nothing on that head. I have brought tne 
message simply because I wish to serve two friends. 

“ I am obhged to you for all the kindness you intend¬ 
ed ; but I should have been more gratefid, Arkwood, u 
you had not meddled so much in my affaii's.” 

“For the next week I give you license to be as disa¬ 
greeable to me as you may find relief in being. I am 
not going to be hui't by anything you may say in your 

E resent humor. I knew that the idea of being called to 
er would startle you, and I know that as soon as you 
have cooled down you will own that I have acted the 
part of a friend—and a most thankless part that often 
IS, as you are teaching me. 

“ I cannot help feeling that it would have been best 
for all parties if you had left things alone.” 

“ Maybe ; but if I have been meddling, as you call it, 
it has been because the ordinary expressions of friend¬ 
ship have assumed that form. There was nothing ob¬ 
trusive in my accompanying Colonel Cuthbert and his 
daughter home after O’Bryan had been acquitted—for 
you know my acquaintance 'with them has not been in¬ 
terrupted. There was nothing unusual in the fact that 
the conversation should turn upon the scrape her old 
companion had got into, or in my telling now much 
interest you had taken in the case.” 

“But it was not necessary to go on to tell her about 
my efforts to discover Lucy—it was pot necessary to 
show what an absolute fool I am.” 

“I don’t know that such was the result of my con¬ 
versation ; and at any rate you need not be afraid that 
I was sentimental or that she is likely to be so. She 
simply' says there is an explanation due to you—that it 
can only be properly made by her own lips, and that, 
fearing she may lose strength or courage to make it if 
there is delay, she begs you will grant her the favor to 
come back with me; and I say, come along!” 

“ But what is the good of it r” 

“ How can I tell ? She seemed to me to be much dis¬ 
turbed and I promised that you should grant the favor 
she asked. And so, I again say, come along. There is 
nothing very dreadful in a few minutes’ interview -with 
a pretty woman, even if you have once professed to be 
desperately in love with her.” 

“TProfessed !” echoed Maurice bitterly, “I wish it had 
been only that.”- 

“ It is my opinion she would cordially reciprocate that 
■wish.” 

“Very weU, I shall go; but I hope there ■will be no 
hysterics or nonsense. I go simply because I do not 
■wish to think hereafter that I ■wilfully did anything to 
give her pain.” 

His face became hard and dark; his movements quick 
and decisive. 

“There was no yielding on his side, whatever may be 
on hers,” thought Arkwood as he watched his fried’s 
gloomy coimtenance. 

On the way to Kensington, Mamice was silent- he 
felt very cold. He was going to see her again, and’ in 
stead of the pulse bouudmg with joy, he had the sensa' 
tion of being mmibed from head to foot. 

No good could come of this meeting; it was onlv 
another tug at liis heartstrings; surely this time thev 
■would break. He did not see what she could possihlv 
have to say to him, unless Arkwood in his i&tak^ 


, i'«oroiinded her—or suggested—that she- 

kindliness had persiadea^ 

might shU fiSd that she had lost all power to 

apathy. She slmm na would do anything 

move him-outwaidly at leas h 

rather than betoy j,,, visit to 

much difficidtj ^ treat the whole matter in a 

conventional way, ^ civility demanded in re- 

Arkwood had said that she >ad been much disturbed, 
nnd Kde him imcomfortable to think of her in ^s- 
and It maae agitated voice. 

nfdid^rot iFnow LW he shOTld act if she shoidd appear 
penitent for her share in the past misery The mere 
tCght of it was sapping his resolve to be perfectly 

ralni and to make the conversation as brief as possible.. 

When he stood at the door of Colonel Cuthbei't’s house 
he would have been glad of an excuse to tm-n away.. 
But Ai-kwood promptly rang the bell; and they were 
conducted up-stairs to the dra^ug-room. 

Dark-brown hangings which covered the door oi an 
inner room were drawn aside and JIiss Cuthbert ad- 
vanced to the visitors. Maurice became immediately 
conscious that there was no danger of any severe test of 
his feelings; her quiet self-possession assured him of 
that. But she was very pale, and her coimtenance,. 
although calm, indicated that she had exercised much 
effort to nerve herself to the performance of a sad but 
unavoidable duty. 

“ I have kept my promise. Miss Cuthbert,” said Ark¬ 
wood before she had time to speak ; “ and now, with 
j-oui- leave, I shall at once retire.” 

There was no awkwardness in her manner of thank¬ 
ing him, no hint of surprise at his abrupt departm-e. 

They were alone together. 

He stood, hat in hand, head slightly bowed, and con¬ 
scious that she was looking at him. But he was not 
conscious of the sadness in the eyes, or the ripple of agi¬ 
tation which passed over the face. 

“ Mr. Calthrope!” 

He raised his eyes; he fancied that he detected a 
slight tremor on the lips, and that he distinguished a 
faint echo of the old sweet voice whidi used to sound so 
musically in his ears in the little room in Camberwell.. 
He had an experience similar to that of the sultan in 
the fa,u-y tale who, under the influence of a great magi¬ 
cian, imagined himself acting his part in the events of a 
long life during the bi-ief space that he could hold liis. 
head m a ^b of water. Ine richly furnished chamber 
in ivhich they stood was transformed into the poor one 
of his old lodging; he saw himself and Lucy as they 
then were; the same feelings thrilled through him and 
a clear vision of all that had hapiiened up to the mo¬ 
ment ■when he first saw Miss Cuthbert passed before 
hun; all m the space which could only be counted an 
awkward pause. ’’ 

Hei sensations were the reflections of his: but they 
scene to remembrance of that wild 

of Cuthbert,” he said. In spite 

\vished it to be^ voice was not so steady as he 

qidetly'!™*^ aside for a moment and then said 

to "com?® for having troubled you 

SdVXit Kffime.”- 

not ’“o* resolute; he was 

told her bluntlv “^n he could have 

der their position was such as to ren- 

eirmeetmgmost undesirable ; and that -what he 
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could not understand was why she should have been so 
uro’ent in desiring it. But he almost stammered as he 
rephed vaguely: „ , • , , t 

‘‘ It would have been as well, perhaps—mdeed I can¬ 
not see why you shoiUd be troubled with my presence at 
all.” 

There was another pause, her eyes fixed upon him all 
the time; he remaining quite still, glancing vacantly at 
a window. Then she advanced slowly to him, holding 
out her hand. 

“ Mr. Calthoiiie,” she said in a clear, earnest voice, 
It was necessaiy to see you; I wish to ask you to for¬ 
give me.” . 

He took the hand mechanically ; lus brain was un¬ 
dergoing a series of electric shocks wliich dazed his in¬ 
tellect and blinded his eyes. That passed, and he looked 
straight into her face, analyzing it, searching eagerly in 
every shade of expression for the answer to tlie question 
—“Is she in earnest now?” The veiy intensity of his 
passion made him cahn. At that moment he realized 
what she had already grasped before his arrival, that 
the situation was too grave to allow of any awkward¬ 
ness between them. They were standing face to face 
with then- whole future, and them hands now clasped in 
them the possibilities of them lives. 

“I do not know how to answer you. Miss Cuthbert,” 
he said at length ; “unless it can be an answer to tell you 
that life will be easier to me than I had expected it to be 
imtil now that I have seen you again, and heard you 
speak these words. They udll enable me to remember 
you only as Lucy.” 

“That will suffice, and I thank you. I wish you to 
remember me as Lucy, and that is why I am going to ask 
you now to permit me to show you how I came to make 
the . . . the mistake.” 

She gently withdrew her hand; there had been no 
IDi'essure. on liis part or hers. On ringing the bell, Mrs. 
O’Biyan appeared. 

“ You may tell him to come now, mother.” 

Mrs. O’Bryan disappeared ; and presently the handle of 
the door was turned hesitatingly, and Teddy, the patriot 
entered. He looked crestfallen; his red ham, whimr used 
to be like a tangled moij, lay close and lank on his head 
as if he had just come out of a water-butt; liis complex¬ 
ion was sallow, and he had the manner of one who is 
penitent against his will. 

“Come, Teddy,” said his foster-sister, kindly takmg 
him by the arm ; “ you are to remember your promise to 
me, and you are to tell Mr. Calthoi'pe how it all happened. 
He will not ask you to say much.” 

With that she bowed to Maurice and rettmned to the 
inner room. As the brown curtains closed behind her, 
Maurice felt as if the place had become dark. 

“ Come, Teddy, what is it you have to tell me?” ho m- 
quired presently. . , . , . , 

Teddy moved his shoulders as if giving physical ex¬ 
pression to an “ Ugh” of disgust with liimself. 

“ That letter,” he muttered betiveen his clenched teeth, 
and in a tone that was half sulky, half savage, yet indi¬ 
cative of pain of some sort, 

Teddy groaned and swayed his body like one in a night¬ 
mare struggling to get free. 

“ Tire one you wrote to— her. The one you sent after 
leaving us—the one she ought to have got.” 

“ wYiat do you mean ? Did she not receive the lettei -1 
“No.” 

“ Tlien how do you know about it ? 

“I got it—but she didn’t, and that’s the whole of the 
matter.” 

Teddy stopped and, sulkily clenching liis hands, sank 
his chin upon his chest. 

“Do you mean to say that you kept the letter from 
her ?” Maurice pronounced each word deliberately and 
as if he could scarcely believe his ears. ,.™ t 

Teddy spoke rapidly and gutturally, as if with difficul¬ 
ty keeping his passion and pain tmder hand. 

“ I cud. I b^eved you were deceiving her—^maybe x 
wanted to believe it. I made her believe it. And you 
did deceive us all with your name—and all about ^u. 
How was I to know that you weren’t the common mfor- 
mer that 1 took you for? How was I to know that you 
weren’t making a fool of her when I found out your real 


name by accident. . . . I didn’t read the letteMt 

didn’t matter to me what was in it; you sent it, and that 
was enough; I didn’t want her to toow any more about 

_ JJ 

“ What devil tempted you to do that?” cried Mauiice, 
aU Mabel’s strange conduct and cruel treatment bemg ex¬ 
plained to him by this ungracious confession, 

“ I have told you. Devil it was since I knew mat siie 
has been troubled about it—ever since the mother told 
me that she was in trouble about you I have never known 
a minute’s peace. I wish the hoys had shot me instead 

of the policeman.” . _ a 

“I wish they had,” retorted Maurice bitterly, and 
scarcely knowing what he said, while he paced the noor 
{i2rit3.t6dly» _ 

‘ ‘ It’s the best wish you can give mo, though you don i 
know it.” said Teddy bitterly, too, for he was m his way 
conscious of the meanness of Ms action, although he teit 
justified in having done it. ‘ ‘ I couldn’t understand that 
she was taken up with you entirely, and if I had gu^^d 
it at the time—well. I’m glad I didn't, for toe Lord hiim 
self knows what might have happened. The ould dad 
used to be always telling me that I was raving, and ray¬ 
ing I was about her, and it’s been the sore trial for me to 
learn that I was the cause of making her son-y in toe 
midst of her splendor.” _ , 

Maurice could not speak. Something m the man s voice 
and manner touched him, and much as he had former^ 
laughed at his patriotic rhodomontade, Maurice saw noth¬ 
ing ludicrous m him just now. 

“And, master,” Teddy went on, gruffly, they tell 
me you took up the case for me and tliat it was you toat 
got me off, and that I ought to be gratefid to you. But 
I can’t—it only makes me hate you the more.^ That s au 
now, and I want to get you out of my sight. 

Rude as Ms words were, and gruff as Ms voice soimded, 
Teddy was choking wit!, shame and regret. Maurice 
grasped Ms hand and gave it a vigorous shake. 

“ I understand, Teddy, you had reason to hate me, aim 
and I have still better reason to hate you. But I m^ 
see you when we are both cooler; at present I want to 
see Miss Cuthbert.” 

“ I am not sorry to leave you, sir, said Teddy, unawe 
to make any more generous response, as he qmtted toe 

Mamice requested the servant to ask Miss Cutl^it if 
he might see her for a few moments. She came at once. 
There was no light of triumph in her eyes; they were 
sadder than before. 

Mam’ice spoke rapidly and excitedly. , j j 

“Teddy has told me what should make me glad, ana 
I am glad; but there is so much misery mixed up m it 
that only one tMng is deal’ to me, and that is toe bitter 
knowledge that his petty act of jealous treacheiy has 
done us both irreparable harm. How you must have 
suffered! And I was the cause—I, who would have done 
anything rather than have given you the smallest pang 
and I can do notliing to make amends. I am powerless 
even to let you see how I, too, suffered.” 

His words came like a torrent; his cheeks were nusned, 
and his eyes bright. _ , , „ 

“ Do not blame yourself, or Teddy too much, she ans¬ 
wered quietly: “ other circumstances combined to bring 
about om' misfortune.” 

“Will you ever forgive me?” t 

“ I have too much to regret to have thought about- 
forgiving. Mr. Arkwood has told me how you tried to 
find me.” ,., ... 

“I thought you must be dead. Why did you mystify 
me so when we first met at Hollyford?” 

“I cannot tell,” she answered frankly, and again 
that ripple of agitation passed over her face. “ I cannot 
tell, except that the pain of tMnking you had deceiv^ 
nie made me foolish—mad, I think. Your failiu’e to 
identify me seemed to confirm all that I had been led to 
believe. ... But why do we talk about this now? We 
have both blundered—1 most—and we have to bear the 
sorrow we have made for ourselves,” . , xv ^ 

“ No, no, no; it was I who blundered, and I wish that 
I might be toe only one to suffer for it.” , . . x 

You know that cannot be,” she answered withamnt, 
sad smile, “ and I do not wish it to be. Whoever is tp 
blame, there is no help for it now.” 
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“ That thought is worst of all. There might be help 
for It if—” 

1 . 8^<i liis face became wliite. There is no 

help for it now,” she had said, and so quietly tliat tlie 
remembrance of her engagement thrust itself upon l)ini, 
inspired the question, “Was she resigned 
vP 11 ® ^®^^ chilled, as if the hot springs of love had 
been suddenly frozen. _ There was apparently no response 
on her part to the passion which he now became conscious 
he had displayed ; her calm sadness was impenetrable. 
She was like one who, knowing her fate, accepted it, and 
IS ^ndy to walk steadily forward without murmuring. 

i^ould he, too, bow to this fate ? or should he attempt 
o , ®j through the barrier and rescue her from it? 
He had only to say good-by and go away. She seemed 
to be waiting for him to do so, and he was moved by a 
perverse impulse to go. But he was not to be guided 
by impulse now. _ He al^ was ready to accept his fate 
and to pass on without whining; not, however, until 
he had proved to the uttennost that his fate was apart 
from hers. He should not, if he could help it, have 
cause to blame himself hereafter for having hesitated to 
adopt any honorable means by which he might secure 
the happiness he craved for; he should not have to re- 
^ ^ done tills, or that, all might have been 

He was influenced and sustained in tliis resolution by 
what he had just heard from Teddy. The latter in his 
despamng howl had unconsciously iterated the fact 
that he confessed his treachery only because he had 
l^med that his foster-sister was so much distressed 
"^bere was a simple interpretation of 
Mat thstress, and Maurice seized it eagerly, yet with the 
timidity which one feels when a long-coveted prize is 
unexpectedly placed within reach. 

, ®Poke calmly, but there was subdued passion 
throbbing m every tone and look. 

“ I ought, perhaps, to do no more than thank you 
again and go; but I cannot do that. You said you 
■OTshed me to reinember you as Lucy; I do not tiiini.- 
she would have wished me to go without at least trying 
to let you understand me fully. "VVe seem both to have 
^en walking in the dark, and daylight has come to us. 
We should not separate now without a thorough clear- 
mg up between us, for we can never have another op- 
portumty of speaking freely together.” 

“ What can we do! ” she asked, betraying emotion by 
the nervous way in which she rested her hand on the 
back of a chair. 

“We can look our position deliberately in the face— 
you on your part, I on mine, and strive to And out what 
it really is. Then we can decide whether or not it is 
best for us to say good-by, and it may save us some re¬ 
gret afterward.” 

“I do not think we can do that,” she exclaimed 
amtatedly, for his composure had the singulai- effect 
of completely upsetting hers; “lam sure that I cannot. 
So many things come back to me—I cannot be calm 
and it is useless to pretend it.” ' 

BKs pulse bounded: all the sober considerations of 
their relative positions, of past doubts and possible 
future misunderstandings, which he had been making 
such a mighty effort to lay before her, vanished from 
his thought. His only sense was that slie was standing 
there with her bright eyes fixed upon him, her pale 
cheeks flushed and Tips trembling. 

“At least you can answer this,” he cried, “must we 
part ?” 

“ It is as you will.” 

“As / will—!” 

She was in his arms; they kissed. The past, the 
future, doubt, fear, friends—the world were aU annihi¬ 
lated : there was for them only that moment of com¬ 
plete joy. 

CHAPTER XXI—CONGRATULATIONS, 

Mr. Calthorpe was accompanied by his son to the 
comer of the square in which Colonel Cuthbert’s house 
was situated. Thei-e Maurice got out, “ leaving me to 
paj the fare, the cunning dog!—he is sure to succeed ” 
said the father to himself, admiring his son’s prudence 
“ A man of tmly economic mind is always disringuished 
by his cai'efulness about cab-fares and his umbrSla.” 


He was shown into the drawing-room where he found 
Miss cShbert alone. It was the fii-st time they had met 
Kva rrincethe breach between her and Mamice; 
SirMr Caffhorpe was as gracious as if there had been 
no bFeachfand as if there had never been any interrup¬ 
tion of the familiar intercourse he had been ncciistomed 
to hold with her as the oldest friend of hei fathei. He 
was conscious of both circumstances, howevei^ as well 
as of their cause, and he was secretly chuckling to him¬ 
self at the prospect of the surpnse he had m stoie for 
the proud lady. He had much satisfaction m tlunking 
that he would presently show her how easily she and 
her fortune could be cUcpensed with by his sou, and how 
greatly she had wronged him. 

“I am delighted to see you lookmg so remarkably 
well, my dear Miss Cuthbert. Upon my word, I think 
the ail' of London agrees with you better than that of 

Hollyford.” , , ,, . 

“And I am delighted that you have been able to come, 
Mr. Calthorpe. I was so much afraid that you might 
be engaged.” . 

He had not observed a momentary glance of slyness 
on her part as he entered, and he did not detect the 
twinkle of mischievous fun in her eyes when she spoke 
witli natural cordiality. 

“ Of course, my engagements are numerous—too 
numerous.” he said, witii the ah of a man who has re¬ 
signed liiihself to the martyi'dom of his own popularity; 
adding gallantly, “ but when you summon me, every¬ 
thing else must give way.” 

“Thank you, it is very good of you to say so. But 
you know it is a long time since you visited us.” 

“That is true; dear me, how time does fly ! I some¬ 
times wonder if the gi'eat magician Science, among his 
other man-els, has not played us a trick and put some 
electric force into the wheels of Time, so that we find 
oui-selves at the end of life before we are quite conscious 
that it has begun. But there, time is only an agreeable 
topic for the young; beauty is a topic for all ages. Let 
us talk about yourself. You wrote that you desired 
• particularly to see me.” 

“Yes, and you will be surprised when you leam why.” 

“Pleasantly, I have no doubt.” 

“ I hope so, for it is to ask you to—to my wedding.” 

“ YoiU' wedding!” 

“ Yes, and I wished to ask you in tliis way rather than 
by a fomal invitation, because you are my father’s 
oldest friend, and I feel as if you were almost a relative. 

I hope you will come.” 

There was no more awkivardness in the delivei'y of 
tliis pretty little address than might have been expected; 
and if -there was a slight emphasis on the words 
“ ahiiost a relative,” it was not enough to attract atten¬ 
tion. 

“ "i^y, this is the second bridal announcement I have 
had this morning!” ejaculated Mr. Calthorpe smiling, 
and yet sensible that the importance of his tidings was 
considerably lessened by what he had just heard. Then 
impresMvely, “ You have touched me deeply by asking 
me m this way and treating me as a relative. At one 
time, indeed. I had hoped to have the right of calling 
myself your close relative; your father had the same 
hop®, .^d we thought it would be a pleasing climax to 
our hfe-long friendship. That was not tp be. You 
young people have ways of your owm which bewilder us 
old people, and we must be content to aUow you to have 

of pai'tners.” 

My father is qmte satisfied.” 

^ ti'ost most Sincerely 
vnfi f ^^-ppointed in the character of 

^ ohosen, and on whom so much of 
^ wilf ‘f®P®»d' I can only say that 

voiir n 6^®®-*®®* pleasure to be present at 

ceremony, and as one who sincerely de- 

bv Me MiefXt^L ^■®®®'l>le sensation produced 
&lv and nofT^V^*'?A^^^^^ himself most grace- 
^ boiT^ surpassed the elegaLe of 

^neTtmv^ his remarks. His back was 

lurnea toiyard the door, so that he did not ohsei-ve it 

CuMlSrt ZTmJ- 

nce. HIS attention was drawn to Me fact by Mabel. 
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“I am glad to be able to introduce you at once, Mr 
Calthorpe, to my futui-e husband,” she said, laughine' 
as she took the hand of Maurice. • 

“What!—why, when was this arranged?” cried Mr 
Caltlioi'pe, astounded. 

“ Only a few days ago,” responded his son, “and we 
have been obliged to allow her to be the first to give you 
the glad news. It was only delayed because she could 
not until last night muster courage enough to fix the 
time for telling you.” , 

Mr. Calthorpe looked in amazement from one to the 
other. 

“ But what about the engagement to Powell ?” 

“That was my mistake and Powell’s, poor fellow,” 
said the Colonel. “He always spoke to me so confl- 
dently that I, like him, fancied his suit was progressing 
favorably when it was making no progress at all.” 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Calthorpe, embracing his 
future daughter-in-law, “I congratulated you before, 
but I congratulate you again with all my heart. But it 
was not fair of you—you sly rogues!—to play such a 
huge practical joke upon me. And you, Cuthbert, you 
are as bad as the others, for I ^vould have detected the 
hoax at once but for you.” 

“ I really bad no intention of misleading you.” 

“Of coiu-se not, of course not. I forgive you, and you 
my dear cliild; but I wiU not forgive Maurice. The 
fellow must have been laughing at me all the time I 
was talking so seriously to him this morning.” 


“You have always something to complain about, 
sir,” said the unrepentant son. 

‘ ‘ Of course I have—on principle. Wliat would life be 
without a grievance ?" 

He had a substantial ground for complaint when he 
discovered what he called the maddest of mad-quixotic 
conditions which Maurice insisted upon. It was this: 
that Mable should be content with the home he was able 
to provide for her, and to live upon what income he 
could earn, until such time as he should have paid off 
the mortgages on the Calthorpe estate. Prom this no 
persuasion of his father or the colonel could move him, 
and. they were obliged to yield the point when they 
found that Mabel was as firmly resolved upon it as him¬ 
self. Mr. Calthorpe, however, easily resigned himself to 
the enjoyment of liis old home, to the privilege of re- 
peatemy reminding Maurice of his folly, while he gen¬ 
erously left the management of the mortgages entirely 
to his care. 

About a week after they were united Mable rested her 
hand on Maurice’s arm as he was reading a letter. 

“ What about Teddy?” she enquired anxiously. 

“ Arkwood can do nothing for him except obtain a 
promise that he will let his mother know if he sliould 
get into any difliculty. Ho sailed again for New York 
yesterday.” 

“ Poor Teddy ! we owe some of our trouble to him, 
Maurice, and we owe to his misfortune om' happiness.” 

THE END. 


THE HOUSE, 


The in-actice of embellishing fireplaces in the princi¬ 
pal apartments is steadily increasing, and much might 
be said in its favor, for, when the ifiants are appropriate 
and tastefully arranged, they present a far more attrac¬ 
tive ap)pearance than any of the so-called grate orna¬ 
ments. The most useful plants are such as afford strik¬ 
ing forms and pleasing tones of green or variegated 
foliage. The palms, di-aceenas, grasses, and miscella¬ 
neous “ foliage ” plants of neat and, generally speaking, 
light habit should predominate—lumpy plants present- 
mg lai'ge surfaces are not suitable—and there must be a 
fail' pi'oportion of color to light up the group. For 
this piu’pose the flowers should be choice as well as 
showy. 

A general objection may be urged against all kinds of 
bedding plants as unsuitable : the same principal should 
be followed in selecting the flowers as the leaves, form 
and a certain airiness of style being of great importance. 
Hence a neat tuft of white Marguerites peeping out 
from amongst grassy leafage will be far preferable to a 


Flowers foe iNVALms.— A lady writing about 
the pleasure that flowers give to invalids, among the 
poor, tells the following anecdote to illusti'ate her 
words: 

‘ ‘ Several years ago, when I was a ydung housekeeper, 
I was startled one Sunday morning by the request, from 
a working blacksmith, for some grapes for his sick wife. 
We had no greenhouse or vinery. Our Uttle bit of garden 
was most unassuming, and I could not think what made 
the man come to me. 

“However, I told liim that I believed a friend of or^ 
had some early grapes, and if I could get some, his wife 
should have them in the afternoon. My husband walke 
out with me to om" friend’s house. Some grapes were 
most willingly given for the invahd, and some flowers 
for ourselves. 

. “ I gathered two or three pretty and sweet flowers^ 


scarlet Geranium. Many greenliouse plants answer ad¬ 
mirably for this kind of decoration, which never need 
be costly, but must always be tasteful and combine rich¬ 
ness and delicacy without any strong display of color. 
Sometimes a mere strip of looking-glass placed at the 
back of the grate and leaning against the register will, 
when the plants are nicely grouped before it, make a 
wonderful difference. A more simple procedure that 
may or may not answer, as the case may be, consists in 
covering the back of the grate with cheap thin paper of 
a very dark gi'een color, and putting it on as much 
cruniijled as possible, so as to be practically invisible, 
to afford a kind of distance rather than a background, 
its real imrpose being to conceal ugly ironwork and 
l>revent the intrusion into the midst of the plants of any 
such featm'es. The plants must all be clean and dry 
when placed in position, but the soil in the pots should 
be moist enough to carry them through for a few days, 
ivhen a change must be made for the sake of the plants. 
— Selected. 


I remember that a carnation and two sweet-iwas formed 
part—tied them together, and we took them with the 
fruit to the sick woman. 

“We were taken up to her bedroom. There she lay, 
pale and emaciated, with an ominous flush on her cheeks. 
We handed her the longed-for grapes. She was ‘ much 
obliged.’ 

“ But when I held out to her the few flowers I had 
brought, she snatched them so eagerly that I was 
startled and awed to see the delight they gave to one 
who was evidently so near the confines of the Un¬ 
known. 

“ I called again in a day or two, and saw the flowers 
carefully preserved, and looking bright in a doctor’s 
medicme bottle close by her bedside. That scene taught 
me a lesson I have never forgotten, and I hope it was 
not without its use also.”— Ex. 









hardy plants. 

B 7 G. S. Wooison, in Report of Sew Jersey State Board of Agriculture. 


In no other class do we find such a variety of plants, 
adapted to so many purposes, aa here; whether for plant¬ 
ing in beds upon lawns for color effect, in mixed her¬ 
baceous borders, along brooks and the margins of ponds, 
firatural or artificial, in meadows, upon the rugged 
hill-side or sandy plain, are many beautiful species 
which readily adapt themselves to these varied soils and 
positions. 

We also find that their period of flowering is much 
onger than with bedding plants. From the earliest 
pring, when the beautiful Hepatica opens its azure 
flowers, to the time when the last Golden Rod or Aster 
ades in November, tliere is scarcely a day when we can¬ 
not find some new or interesting species in bloom in a 
well-selected collection. The idea, so prevalent with 
many, is that hardy perennial plants are nothing more 
han weeds, and not worthy of a place in a good garden, 
and we often hear this remark made by persons who 
should know better. 

That a mass of weedy plants is sometimes to be found 
m gardens under the name of “hardy plants” we must 
admit, as for instance, some of the weedy Asters, Golden 
Ro^, Toad Flax, Live-for-ever, Hemerocallis or Day-Lily, 
Md Mme others occasionally seen; but these wiU never 
be planted by one who rmderstands their habits, or if 
planted by mistake wiU soon be rooted out, when there 
are so m^y showy species which ai-e easily grown and 
^ 0 , either^ in foliage or flower, are more attractive, 
^e comparative cheapness of hardy plants is an item to 
be taken into consideration by those whose time and 
nMans are limited. No costly greenhouses and then- 
attendant expenses are required, no immediate large 
outlay for plants or seeds, no necessity of being obliged 
to procure new stock each season, as with bedding plants; 
only a few doUars expended judiciously from year to 
year, either in plants or seeds of the choicests sorts, and 
m a wonderfully short period a garden weU worthy of 
the name, and one which wiU be a delight to its o>vner 
as well as the visitor, is the result. 

In how few of our- gardens, either public or private 
do we find groups of magnificent Lilies, one constant 
Mcoessjon of bloom, from the earliest dwarf Ltlium 
tenmfoKum to the latest auratum and speciosum ? And 
yet there are no plants more easily grown. A deep soli 
weU dug and enriched to a depth of not less than tu-o 
feet, and an abimdance of heavy mulcliing in summer 
to prevent the bulbs and soil from drying out, are all 
that is required to give us the most beautiful and rich 
shades of color throughout the summer and autumn 
months. Such a bed prepared as above, and planted 
with the various species of Lilies, now much cheaper 
and more commonly found than formerly, the bulbs 
plan^ not less than six inches deep, will not need to 
be disturbed, for four or five years; the only attention 
It requires is to apply a heavy coating of well-rotted 
manure each Fall or Spring, and fork it lightly in. We 
have growing over our meadows and roadsides in this 
State three species of Lilies, which, though common, are 
none the less beautiful and worthy of a place in the 
garden, as there they become much finer. 


Nor need we confine ourselves to Lilies for beautiful 
subjects; take our own wild Orchids, plants scattered 
over many portions of the Northern States, and w-hich, 
from their showy as well as curious flowers, are attract¬ 
ive to all, siupassing in many instances in beauty those 
rare species which can only be grown in greenhouses. 
These are readily cultivated in low moist ground, where 
they can have partial shade, or even, in many instances, 
in ordinary garden soil. What is so showy in the Orchid 
family as our native Ladies’ Slipper, Cypripedium specta- 
bile, with its charming w^hite and pink flowers, or its 
near relative, the Yellow Moccassin Flower, Cypripedium 
pubeseetis, both of easy cultivation in spots such as we 
have described, or the last species even in quite dry soil 
if it can have partial shade. Besides these, we have the 
pretty httle Calopogon pidchellus, Pogonias of several 
species, Calypso borealis, a rare and delicate plant, 
whose beauty is seldom seen in cultivation, and Arethusa 
Intlbosa, found in many of our bogs, with beautiful large 
rose-jiurple flowers; the last two requu-e more care and 
attention than the Ladies’ Shppers, but can readily be 
gi-own in pots or pans of sandy leaf-mold with plenty 
of drainage, and kept in a shaded cold frame. 

There are also many species of Habenarias or Fringed 
Orchids, with spikes of fringed white, purple, or yellow 
flowers, wliich appear in summer and early autumn, 
and are of easy cultivation. We might also mention 
many of the Orchids found in northern and central 
Europe, and which are as well worth growing as our 
own, such as the Fly Orchis and Bee Orchis, but enough 
has been said to show the capabilities and uses of bardv 
Orchids. 

StUl another large group of hardy plants must claim 
a share of oiu- attention, as the species are so readily 
gro-wn and so showy in flower. This is the Iris, which 
tor teanty of bloom may be compared to that of the 
Orchis family. From the early-blooming bulbous Irises, 
^e the Spanish, English, Snakehead, and other species, 
to the larp German sorts of nearly every shade of color, 
followed by the Japanese Iris Icevigata Koempferi, there 
16 a constant succession of flowei-s of nearly every hue, 
pmbmed m many queer and fantastic associations, like 
L-is J^enca, -nuth large duU purple flowers marked with 
a velvety blpk spot on each petal, and Iris tuberosa, or 
Snake-head Ins, with a queer combination of velvety 
black and gi-ep in its flowers, or Iris silririea, van 

choice col¬ 
lection of Inses, inth the colors properly arranged in 

The Miaxd Sorder.-We now come to speak of the 

^ f border.” This may 

be depnbed as a bed five feet or more wide, and of any 
lengtli suited to the sWa ^ j ^ 

plants used. Such abedasthio or number of 

the disnlav of i. allows ample scope for 

and ptenttos At the proper selection 

and plantmg. At the back should be ai-ranged the taUei- 

gro'ving species, gradually sloping to the frott li 

where some dwarf or creenin? of f 5 , * 

or creepmg plants are to be used. 
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In planting', such a border care must be taken not to 
repeat the same species at equal distances, as this gives 
too formal and monotonous an appearance. A few of 
the plants adapted to such a bed, and which are per- 
fectly hardy in this latitude, we here enumerate, simply 
adding that this list could be increased almost indefi¬ 
nitely. For tall-gi-oudng plants. Campanula pyramid- 
alts, Delphinium formosiim and the finer hybrid sorts of 
Larkspurs, Iris laevigata Kaempferi, I. sibirica, and its 
varieties. Lobelia cardinalis, than wliich there can be 
no showier scarlet flower; Lychnis chalcedonica, Liatris 
or Blazing Star, in its many fine species; the choicer 
hardy Pentstemons, such as Pentstemon, CobfeaMmTay- 
anus and' Torreyi; the best sorts of hybrid Phloxes, 
Spu'ma lobata or Queen of the Prau'ie; Veronicas or 
Speedwells, lUre veronica Candida, grandis, and awe- 
thystina. Tliese are but a few of the more effective 
plants for the back of the mixed border. Next in size 
we will mention Anthemis tinctorial, with its bright 


yellow flowers and finely-cut leaves; A^hodelus luieus, 
or Yellow Asphodel; Dictamnus fraxinella, or Gas Plant, 
with its brilliant spikes of red or white flowers, which 
give off a vapor wliich is readily lighted and produces a 
considerable flash, seen easily at dusk; the smaller¬ 
growing Asters or Starworts, like A. bessarcibieus, A. 
ptarmicoides and A. spcctabilis, all showy and not in 
the least weedy; Dicentra spcctabilis, or Bleeding Heart, 
one of the oldest and best of om- hardy plants; Funkia 
subcordata; perennial Candytufts or Iberis, such as I. 
coriifolia and 1. gibraltarica; Iris florentina, ivith its 
large, deliciously fragrant white flowers; Scutellaria 
macrantha, with pmple and white flowers; Aguilegias 
or Columbines, especially the fine blue one from the 
Rocky Mountains; A. caerulea and its relative, the long- 
spiuTed yellow one, A. chrysantha; AntherieiimlUias- 
triim and A. liliago, or St. Bernard’s and St. Bruno’s 
Lilies, with their numerous wliite fragrant flowers. 


The English Daisy. 

The daisy is one of the most popular of Spring flowers, 
well known as the emblem of fidelity and constancy. It 
is the latest blossom of the year, and the first to re-ap- 
pear with the approach of Spring. It is connected with 
the earlier traditions of England, of which we give the 
following pretty legend : While the Romans persecuted 
and put to death the Christians of tliis country. Saint 
Druon one day said to his sister. Saint Olle, “Sister, the 
days of the Inquisition are upon us. I, a priest must die 
at mj'- post, and without fear or murmiu'ing await the 
death of a martyr. But thou, my cliild, canst not with 
thy sisters incm' the dangers that I see lie before us. 
Thou must leave me, and with them seek a refuge where 
thou canst pray to God in safety.” Saint Olle refused at 
first, then yielded to her brother’s wishes, and left the 
comitry. At the end of a year the persecution had ceas¬ 
ed, and the good Bishop thought he might with safety 
urge his sister’s return. This was not easy at first, as he 
did not know where she had found a refuge. Full of 
confidence in the Almighty, he went in search of her, 
and took the first straight path that lay before him. Al¬ 
though it was now the end of Autumn, it struck him 
that, as he pursued his way, little tufts of flowers show¬ 
ing yellow centere, surrounded by a crown of white rays, 
appeared to spring up out of the earth before him, shin¬ 
ing even as stars to dispel the darkness of his nighf. 
He followed the way shown to him by these stai'-shaped 
flowers, and after nine days’ wandeiing reached a desert 

spot, with many hiding-places, where at length he foimd 

his sister. Since then the daisies are said to be seen on 
the earth at all seasons.— Selected. 


The Cardinal Floator.—T here is no difficulty in cul¬ 
tivating the Cardinal Flower {Lobelin Cardtn^ts). « 
prefers damp, lich soil, but with a little care , 

groAvn almost anywhere. The best way is to ge a ^ 
load of swamp dirt, which is mainly leaf mim i 
make a bed in a shady or half-shady P®®**””* . 

course the plants AviU do better if they can e i 
from their native place with care, retaunng a go 


tity of soil with the roots, and be speedily replanted ; 
but Ave have taken them up Avith but little soil, kept them 
several days, canied them a hundred miles, and planted 
them in conditions not particularly faA’orable with very 
good results. Among the many too much neglected na¬ 
tive Avild floAvers there are none whose form and color 
better challenge our admiration; and when avo know 
^vith what ease they are started, and that, being peren¬ 
nial, they continue from year to year to repay the atten¬ 
tion once be.stowed, we wonder they are not more fre¬ 
quently seen in our gardens. 


The Largest Known Floavei^.—T ire largest knoAvn 
floAver, says the Scientific Farmer, is that of a parasitical 
plant, the Eafflesia Amoldi. The plant has no proper 
stems or leaves, but consists solely of flowers varying in 
diameter from tAvo to three inches to two or three feet, 
enveloped at the base by a feAV bluish or brownish 
scales, and emerging from the roots and trunks of 
various species of Cissus in Sumatra. The flowers re¬ 
main expanded but for a feAv days, and then putrefy. 


Are Toads Poisonous?—A fter recounting instances 
of toads taken inwardly without any evil effects. Gold¬ 
smith, m his “Animated Natm-e,” says; “ From all this 
it will appear Avith what injustice tliis animal has hith¬ 
erto been treated. It has imdergone every reproach v 
and mankind have been taught to consider as an enemy 
a certain creature that destroys that msect tribe which 
are their real invaders. We are to treat, therefore, as 
fables those accounts that represent the toad as possessed 
of poison to kill at a distance; of its ejecting its venom, 
wliich burns wherever it touches; of its infecting those 
vegetables near Avhich it resides; of its excessive fond¬ 
ness for sage, which it renders poisonous by its ap¬ 
proach ; these and a hundred others of the same kind, 
probably, took rise from an antipathy which some have 
to aU animals of the kind. It is a harmless, defenedess 
creature, torpid and unvenomeus, and seeking the dark¬ 
est retreats; not from the malignity of its nature, but 
the multitude of its enemies.” 













A PLEA FOR CHOICE HARDY SHRUBS. 


In a paper recently read before the Dundee Horticul¬ 
tural Association on observations made at Seggieden, 
Perthshire, on the hardiness of certain trees and shrubs, 
Colonel H. M. Drummond Hay referred as follows to 
the advantages which would result from increased at¬ 
tention being paid to choice hardy shrubs :— 

It has often struck me as somewhat strange in these 
days that, among other things, the taste for liardy exo¬ 
tic hard-wooded plants—I do not allude now to conifers, 
but more especially to flowering shrubs and fine-foliaged 
evergreens—shoiild be so little cultivated. We often see 
this in many of our public parks and private domains. 
There may be masses of bedding plants, good collections 
of herbaceous and rock plants, and ferneries, together 
with pinetums, and perhaps beds of Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas; but what is the shrubbery like? Wetumdown 
a side walk, and there we find a few common Laurels, 
Lilacs, Snowberries, and other common plants, with Hol¬ 
lies stuck about, and perhaps some box trees, an Aucuba 
or a common Rhododendron or two, and this merely to 
hide the stable or some other objectionable object. But 
seldom is it we see collections of tlie choicest hardy exo¬ 
tic shrubs brought together and artistically grouped, in 
masses of fine foliage and flower, on some well-selected 
site, and I confess I know of no class of plants which 
will afford more satisfaction in that resxjeot. Nor is 
there any out-of-door class to be fomid in which a more 
continued display of beauty can be maintained for nearly 
the whole year round. Where could there be anything 
more beautiful than masses of Rhododendron atrovirens, 
Ndbleanum, and prcecoss, together with Mezerewn album, 
Jaaminum nudiflonim, and the early Heath “herbacea,” 


and its varieties Alba and Carnea, all in flower at the 
same time, vieing with the Crocus and the Snowdrop in 
earliest spring. Following these come m quick succes¬ 
sion other precocious kinds of Rhododendrons, early 
Andi-omedas,Spiraeas, Forsythias,Loniceras, early Genis¬ 
tas, and a host of others, till in June and July a perfect 
blaze of flower is presented, this continuing with fresh 
successions through the whole Summer and Autumn till 
met by the Cluistmas Rose in early Winter. In short, 
there is not a month passes in wliich the shrubbery may 
not be made to yield something to afford pleasure, wliich 
cannot, that I am aware of, be said of any other descrip¬ 
tion of plants growing in this climate out of doors. 

It has always occurred to me that the beauty and 
merit of hardy exotic flowering shrubs, both deciduous 
and evergi-een, have never been sufiSciently brought for¬ 
ward in our botanical and horticultural magazines and 
papers, or even in our exhibitions, to create any particu¬ 
lar interest in the public mind ; so much so, that I know 
there are nurseries where the finest plants have had to 
be thrown out to make room for those that are more 
common. I am glad to say the tide seems to be turning, 
and now that the difiiculties of transit from every part 
of the world have almost vanished, it is not too much to 
hope, were once the popular interest aroused, that we 
may see still larger additions swelling the no small 
stock of hardy valuable shiubs ah-eady existing in most 
of our large nurseries, and a more intimate knowledge 
attained than we have at present of their constitutional 
merits as to temperatm-e and climate suitable for their 
respective requhements in all parts of the coimtry. 


MY OLD SATSUMA. 


Chablie and I had been married nearly five years, and 
in all that time never had a word, save when the annual 
“house-cleaning” came round, and he either almost 
broke his neck through stumbling over the pail and 
brushes, unwittingly left upon the front staircase, or 
jammed all his fingers in an attempt to lift the kitchen 
stove, when, of course, he did not sit down and sing 
hymns. 

But serious quarrels were things unknown, and we 
intended they always should be. 

Well, it came about this way: .Esthetics were the 
rage, and had penetrated even to our quiot village. 
Charlie sniffed over it all, and only laughed when I went 
into raptures about the dear delicious dado I had seen 
at Cousin Anna’s, and said: 

“ I really thought she had money enough to do a 
thing up- handsomely. Why does she patch her walls 
in that style? Looks awful mean to me.” 

Oh dear, I had never known before how slow Charlie 
was. 

Now Cousin Anna’s house was altogether delightful. 
Her hangings were unique, and nothing of less age than 
two hundred years found a place in her best room. She 
has quantities of money, you know. 

The last time we were in Boston she invited us to an 
sesthetio tea, and oh, such charming people! Charlie 


didn’t like it at all, said everybody looked half-starved ; 
“ no wonder their voices languished and died upon their 
very lips, sustained as they were on wafers and rose- 
leaf tea. For liis part, he was nearly famished,”—and 
truly, as soon as we reached home, he rashed to the side¬ 
board and ate every particle of the cold mutton I had 
saved for the next day’s luncheon. 

But all this was nothing. On my birthday I received 
a large package bearing in ^eat letters, “Handle with 
care! ” Charlie suggested that perhaps an infernal 
machine, crossing to the British Islands, had lost its 
way, and counselled caution. 

“ It is notlung of the kind !” cried I, indignant and 
struggling with a Gordian knot. “A present from 
Cousin Anna. See, here is a letter.” 

With trembling fingers I snatched off the last wrap- 
per, and beheld a lovely vase of real Satsiuna. I posi¬ 
tively screamed with delight. 

Charlie looked at the vase, walked around and viewed 
it on all sides, and then said calmly: 

“Its the very ugliest thing I ever saw in my life. 
What ever made her send you that!” 

“That is because you are uneducated up to the stand¬ 
ard of true beauty,” I rejoined loftily. 

“I know what's pretty anyway,” he retorted snap, 
pishly. “Now that old Jew, who was here the other 
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day, had a pair of Tases that struck my eye; nice cheer¬ 
ful things, you know.” 

“Charles Green,” I gaid earnestly, “spare my feel- 
ings, and listen to Anna’s letter.” 

My dear comin :—I Icnow you are infatuated -^vith old 
China, and thought that nothing would please you so 
much as this genuine Satsuma vase, which is one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years old. Cherish it carefully; look at 
it often, and may it lead you into the reahn of the only 
true and beautiful. 

Of course, my dear, you must refurnish your drawing 
room ; the casket must be fit for the jewel, and indeed 
your house is barbarous. You may, with such an an¬ 
tiquity, become the leader of the new school in your 
willage. 

Wisliing you many happy returns of the day. 

Your loving cousin, Anna. 

Charlie said never a wmi'd, but turned, with a sup¬ 
pressed grunt, to the vase again. 

‘ ‘ Oh, isn’t it a dear! Just look at those funny people, 
and the dragons and tortoises! ” 

“ Why didn’t she send you a perfect one, if she had to 
send it at all?” quoth Charles. “I declare this is 
cracked all over, and sueh a color.” 

“ Dear me 1 of course it is dingy until age —and as for 
the minute cracks, a characteristic of the ware. I love 
the dark old thine! Only think of possessing a vase of 
that age.” 

“ Humph,” was his sole reply. 

There was really no use in prolonging the discussion, 
so I carried my precious vase into the parlor and looked 
out a suitable place for it. How garish everything ap¬ 
peared. I had always taken pride in my cosy room, but 
now I sighed for a dado of storks and sunflowers, for a 
carpet more subdued in coloring, and immediately re¬ 
solved that the pretty Swiss curtains should come down, 
and in their places some high art cretonne be hung, I 
also determined on a small cabinet for my new “old” 
vase. When I expressed my views to Charlie he groaned 
and said: 

“So you have really caught the fever 1 I gave you 
credit for moi’e sense. No, I cannot consent to patch 
my walls with a hideous paper, simply because it’s the 
fasliion. I have never crossed you before, Jennie, but 
now I put my foot down, and say, give up the idea as 
speedily as possible.” 

We all know that a continual dropping will wear the 
hardest stone; so I alternately begged, scolded and 
cried, and, of course, gained my point. I had heretofore 
considered Charlie rather yielding than otherwise, but 
the mulishness that man-displayed almost passed my 
comprehension. At all events I won. 

The dado shone in all its glory, a new carpet of the 
“regulation tint” went down, curtains of the most ap¬ 
proved pattern graced my windows, while the doors dis¬ 
appeared "up attic," send portieres took their places. 

Of course people talked—they always do in a country 
village—^but it was such a satisfaction to show Mrs. 
Brown my old Satsuma, aud explain to Mrs. Smith all 
about the dado, etc. Indeed I felt a glow within me to 
know that I was leading my neighbors a little way into 
the “ temple 6f art.” _ ■ . 

Charlie grew morose and went out evenings. It di 
not trouble me much, for I was so busy, and then 
Cousin Anna was with me for a visit. 

One evening, as we sat at table, she proposed that we 
give an aesthetic tea, and invite our Boston friends, 
was enchanted, for she promfeed that the poet, her la 


acquisition, should honor my dwelling amd give us a 
selection. 

Charlie said not a word against the plan. Indeed he 
seemed to become unaccountably cheerful, and beguiled 
our evening by so many entertaining bits of news, that 
we forgave him for his peevishness of the past few weeks. 

We retired early, promising each other to send our 
invitations the very next day. In the middle of the 
night I was awakened l;)y a crash, as if the top shelf of 
the Cliina closet had fallen in upon all the others. 

“What’s that?” I cried in alarm. 

“ Nothing my dear,” said Charlie drowsily, “only the 
cat I ” 

“ But such a noise.” 

You were dreaming, my dear.” 

But imagine my horror, when, on going into the 
drawing-room next morning, I beheld my cabinet on 
the floor, and my vase, the vase, in a dozen fragments 
all about it. I screamed, and Charles and Anna rushed 
in. 

“How could it have happened?” cried my cousin. 

“ Never mind, pussy,” said my husband, seeing that I 
was really grieved, “mend it up and tack on another 
hundred years. “But what is this?” picking up a 
small piece of flne paper inscribed with various hiero¬ 
glyphics. 



"That must be Japanese,” said Anna, “perhaps a his¬ 
tory of this vase; we must find out.” 

“Now you mentioned it, I have just made the ac¬ 
quaintance of a very nice little Japanese, in the city, 
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and I’ve been meaning to ask hinn out here for some time 
past, only the house has been in such an uproar. Sup¬ 
pose we have him instead of your poet with the flowing 
locks.” 

We instantly agreed. 

He came and proved a very well-informed young' 
man, speaking excellent English, and using knife and 
fork as to the “Manor bom.” 

After we had become a little acquainted, I produced 
the fragments of my vase and told its history and age. 
He listened politely; then, taking the scrai) of paper 
from Charlie, read: 

“ Thte vase was made by me, Aiwbe, at Tokio, in the 
eleventh of Meiji (1878), for the American dealer in old 
cunos.” 

Then, with a quizzical smile, the oriental gentleman 
continued; 

“Distrust always, madam, these large pieces of Sat- 
suma. My countrymen often laugh at the ^vretched 
daubs which are palmed off on foreigners for works of 
art.^ They are ruhbed with charcoal to give them the 
ancient appearance, and are truly frauds. No real 
Satsuma has such' bulk. The finest articles are tiny, 
quaint, and vei-y difficult to procure. The audacity of 
these dealers is truly astounding. Not long ago I over¬ 
heard one, an Englishman, telling a lady that the old 


jar she so much admired was three hundred years of 
age. ‘ Not a day less, believe me, madam! This ware 
has been in existence but a century and a half. Ah, it 
is too bad ! ” and the worthy youth sighed. 

Anna and I looked at each other; Chaidie chuckled 
ungratefully. We said no more until our visitor had 
departed, then I carried the fragments away and de¬ 
clared myself cm'ed. 

Anna had been impressed, but not convinced, and 
my actions offended her deeply. She took herself 
home to Boston the next day, and I have not seen her 
since. She still gives jesthetic teas and entertains the 
Oscar Wilde’s of society, but I’m sure quakes inwardly 
when praising her pieces of Old Satsuma to any new¬ 
comer. 

We have returned to our old way of Uving. I found 
that the high art cretonne shut out the blessed sunlight, 
and the portiirs let in all the winds of heaven whenever 
the front door opened ; so they, with the carpet, grace 
an unused upper room, and only the dado with its im¬ 
possible bu’ds and flowers reminds me of my craze 
for “high art decorations.” 

But I have always suspected that Charlie knows how 
my vase was broken, for he so often chuckles to liimself, 
and when questioned tries so hard to pretend it is “only 
a frog ” in his throat. E. T. Honjo. 


ANGEL’S EYES. 


(Germander Speedicell.) 

Ramblinq along a flowery lane, A pretty thought, and one that must 

A Uttl^ child I chanced to meet. Have been inspired by love. 

Whose pinafore and hands were full That angel’s eyes look/jwii the earth 

Of wild flowers, bright and sweet. As well as from the above. 

I watched the flower-decked maiden pass. 
And, wandering on, I sought 
Those star-like flowers among the grass 
Wliose name had stirred my thought. 

Those blossoms upward seem to glance— 

And with that glance pure thoughts arise 
'From earth toward heaven ; led above 
By those blue “ Angel’s Eyes.” 

J, 8, Jerrold. 


Around her hat a wreath was twined 
Of blossoms, blue as southern skies; 
I asked then* name, and she replied, 
“We call them Angel’s Eyes.” 


There is a fragrant blossom, that maketh glad the gar¬ 
den of the heart; 

Its root lieth deep; it is delicate, yet lasting as the lilac 
crocus of the Autumn; 

Loneliness and thought are the dews that water it mom 
wd even; 

Memory and absence cherish it, as the balmy breathings 
of the South; 

Its sun is the brightness of affection, and it bloometh in 
the borders of hope; 

Its companions are gentle flowers, and the brier wither- 
eth by its side. 


I saw it buddmg in beauty: I felt the magic of its smile; 

Tire violet rejoiced beneath it; the rose stooped down 
and kissed it; 

And I thought some cherub had [planted there a truant- 
flower of Eden, 

As a bird bringeth foreign seeds, that they'may flourish 
in a kindly soil.’ 

I saw and asked not his name; I knew no language was 
so wealthy. 

Though every heart of every clime findeth its echo 
within. ' 

• —[Tapper. 















gleanings. 


New Material for Paper. 

IiEATHEHOiD is a DOW article made of paper. It consists of a num¬ 
ber of thicknesses of cotton paper wound one upon another over a 
cylinder. The remarkable qualities of strength and adhesion it pcs- 
sesses are derived from a chemical bath, through which the paiper 
is drawn on its way to the cylinder. It is moulded wet, and retains 
its form. When dry, it outs like rawhide. 


Insects as Talkers. 

“Two ants,” says Buchner, “when they are talking together, 
stand unth their heads opposite to each other, working their sensi¬ 
tive feelers in the liveliest manner, and tapping each other’s head.” 
Numerous examples prove that they are able in this way to make 
mutual communications and oven on deflnite subjects. “I have 
often,” says the English naturalist Jesse, “ placed a small green 
caterpillar in the neighborhood of an ant’s nest. It is immediately 
seized by an ant, which calls in the assistance of a friend after in- 
elfcotual efforts to drag the caterpillar into the nest. It can be 
easily seen that the little creatures hold a conversation by means of 
their feelers, and this being ended, they repair together to the cater¬ 
pillar in order to draw it into the nest by their united strength. 
Further, I have obseiwed the meeting of ants on their way to and 
from their nests. They stop, touch each other with their feelers, 
and appear to hold a convereation, which, I have good reason to sup¬ 
pose, refers to the best ground for food.” Hague uTites a letter to 
Darwin that lie one day killed with his fingers a number of ants who 
came eveiy day from a hole in the wall to some plants standing on 
the cliimney-piece. He had tried the effect of brushing them away, 
but it was of no use, and the consequence of the slaughter was that 
the ants who were on their way immediately turned back and tried 
to pereuade their companions, who were not yet aware of the dan¬ 
ger, to turn back also. A short conversation ensued between the 
ants, which, however, did not result in an immediate return, for 
those who had just left the nest convinced themselves of the truth 
of the report. 


The Rag-pickers’ Harvest. 

As many as 2,000 rag-pickers find employment about the streets of 
this city. They are almost exclusively Italians, who have displaced 
the Irish and Germans who used to do the work. Their gatherings 
of rags are valued at S'i'50,000 a year. The hand-cart dealers do a 
business of 33,000,000 a year. The aggreg.ate rag trade of tho city 
amounts to $30,000,000 year. A prominent dealer estimates the num¬ 
ber of rag dealers in the city at 600, about a fifth of them doing a 
large business. The general trade is controlled by a few ex¬ 
tensive dealers. Last year the cotton rag importations retiohed 
310,000,000 in value, the homo gatherings being worth 312 , 000 , 000 ; the 
paper mills taking the whole supply. The cotton rags are worth 
from 1!4 to 0 cents a pound; tho woolen rags from 3 to 3S cents a 
pound. The latter are used in making shoddy goods. Tho rags ore 
sorted by women, who earn 33 a w'cek, and packed by men whose 
wages range from 312 to 314 a week. Some of the larger dealers 
have accumulated large fortimes. 

Daguerreotypes. 

The first likeness ever successfully obtained in this country by the 
Daguerre process, was taken by the late Professor J. W. Draper n 
the Autumn of 1830. His camera was a cigar box in which was 
placed a spectacle lens. During the next winter a smaU gaUeiy was 
opened, and some notable pictures were taken. Professor Morse, 
who invented the telegraph, succeeded Professor Draper to next 
winter, and from this small beginning the art of photography grew. 


How the Bey of Tunis Lives. 

The palaces of tire Bey are splendid and taf ; the 

an hour from the c.ipital, is a fine sample of Oriental 
and decoration, spoiled by Parisian upholstery and 
carpets. Dar-el-Bey, his only town residence, is magmAcrat 
neglected; his real abode is in a separate 
standing in a gm-den, near the Bardo. He goes to t e , 
week, to sit in judgment on his subjects, and brief stir 

dots and Consuls of the Great Powers; and then e ^ 

and the Court presents a stately picture. “ It fa, 
external iDrilliancy, and it cannot deceive the cttAnrV Pacha 

reigning within the Moorish Empire.” . j ehlldtcn, 

Bey is an amiable enough prince, by all accou , 
but childless, and very simple in his habits. duration at her 

and though he pays her a formal visit of an hour s dura 


castle every day, he rarely sees her, os the hour of his visit is gen¬ 
erally one appointed for devotion, and on his arrival he goes to a 
small room in the palace to pray. 

He is supposed to know nothing of tho management of his pos¬ 
sessions ; before him all fa splendor, behind his back all fa desolate 
ruin. 'Whiehever of his palaces ho shall die in will bo dismantled 
and left to decay, for a Bey must not live in a palace in which a pre¬ 
decessor has died. “None of them has had himself transported 
into tho street on death approaehing, and there are more than a 
dozen palaces in Tunis to-day which cannot bo used by the Beys. A 
melancholy example of this absurd custom fa Mahomedia, once the 
magnificent residence of Achmot Bey, who had it built thirty-five 
years ago at a cost of 10,000,000 francs. This palace, with its secon¬ 
dary buildings and villas for ministers and dietaries, was situated 
two miles out of town ; and when Achmet Boy dipd, tho fiffnlturo 
was moved, the fioors, glazed tiles, doors and windows wore broken 
out and dragged to another palace. The heavy marble columns, 
statues, the curbs of tho walls, etc., remained behind with the walls, 
and he who passes those imposing ruins to-day, might think thous¬ 
ands of years had passed over them. Tho hand of tho Arab destroys 
thus in our day in the midst of peace, as his ancestors, tho Vandals, 
did centuries ago, only in time of war I So much for Oriental cul¬ 
ture. 

Whittier’s Birth-place. 

The bh'thplaoo of Whittier, near Haverhill, Moss., is now tho prop¬ 
erty of Mr. George Elliott, of Boston, who has rescued It from decay 
and is preserving it for future generations as a memorial of tho 
great Quaker poet. 

How Dry-Goods were named. 

Many kinds of dry-goods possess old English names, which are 
used, more or less corrupted, throughout tlie world. Tho origin of 
these old names fa given by Sir George Birdwood ns follows: Dam¬ 
ask is from the city of Damascus, satin from Znytown in China; 
calico from Calcutta, and muslin from Mosul; buckram derived Its 
name from Bocara; fustian comes from Fostat, a city of tho middle 
ages, from which the modem Cairo fa descended; taffeta and tabby 
from a street in Bagdad; cambric is from Cambral; gauze has Its 
name from Gaza, baize from Bajae, dimity from Dnmietta, and jeans 

from Jnen; drugget isderivedfromacityinlrelond, Drogheda; duck, 

from which Tucker street in Bristol fa named, comes from Torque, in 
Noi-mandy; diaper fa not from D’Ypres, but from tlio Greek dia»- 
proii, figured; velvet fa from the Italian veiluie, woolly (Latin, vcllu* 
—a hide or pelt); shawl is the Sanscrit sala, floor, for shawls were 
fli-st used ns cai-pets and tapestry; bandanna is,from an Indian 
word meaning to bind or tie, because they are tied in knots before 
dyeing; chintz comes from the Hindoo word cliett-, delaine is tho 
Fi'onch of wool. 

Spectacles. 

Those who are compelled to wear spectacles are often tho victims 
of a good deal of personal ridicule nowadays; but tho time was when it 
was considered fashionable to wear them, even by people who wore 
not in the least near-sighted. In Spain they foi-mcd part of the cos¬ 
tume of every woU-bred person. This absurd uso of glasses was 
meant to increase the gravity of the appearance, and consequently 
tho veneration with which tho wearer of them was regarded. A 
young monk having, through the assistance of hto family, caused his 
convent to succeed in an important law suit, thought himself liberal¬ 
ly rewarded when tho prior, having embraced him, said, to testify his 
gratitude: “Brother, put on spectacles!” The glasses of spectacles 
wore proportioned In size to the rank of tho wearer; those worn by the 
Spanish nobles wore nearly three inches in diameter. The Marquis 
of Astotga, Viceroy of Noples, after having his bust sculptured 
in marble, particularly enjoined tho artist not to forgot hto beautiful 
spectacles. 

My Garden. 

Evehy one of you, my chUdren, have been given a garden to take 
care of, in which you are continually sowing seeds. This garden is 
your hearts. If good seed only Is sown there, the garden becomes 
beautiful and all its blossoms are of the purest and sweetest. But 
if neglected, even for a short time, weeds will be sure to creep in 
among the flowers and spoil their beauty, and unless they are at 
once pulled out they win take deeper root than the flowers, and 
win even crowd them out and take all the soU for themselves.— 
Cumberland PreAyterian. 



HANDSOME SHE WHO HANDSOME DOETH. 



There was once a pretty maiden 
In a bran new bonnet, 

"With a ribbon and a feather 
And a flower upon it. 

Said this foolish little maiden, 

“Don’t you tliink I’m pooty?” 

She forgot that acts of kindness 
Make the rarest beauty. 

From the hedge-row sang a linnet 
With a plain gray dress on, 

“Handsome she who handsome doeth— 
Maiden, heed tliis lesson.” 

But the little maiden proudly 
Tossed her ringlets golden. 

Never heeding, never' caring 
For the moral olden. 

Soon there came a playful wind-gust. 
Caught the pretty bonnet. 

Bore it high up in a tree-top. 

Left it hanging on it; 

Then her way a woeful maiden 
Homeward sadly wended; 

Ribbon, flower and feather vanished— 

Thus the stoi'y ended. 

Mary Ogden. 


“LITTLE SUNSHINE.” 


When I was a little baby girl my dear- Mamma tells 
me I Med to laugh and play with tire simbeams that 
came into my nursery window, and ti-ied to catch them 
in my little Angers, and because I was so happy and 
bright she named me “ Little Sunshine,” and that has 
been my name ever since. I am one of the happiest lit¬ 
tle girls that lives, for I live in a lovely home, and my 
dear Mamma is very kind and good, and allows me to 
have aU the pets I want. I am going to tell you all about 
my pretty chickens, which are so tame and cunning. 
Cherry and Jet are my favorites, because I have had 
them longer than the other's, and they are'so fond of me. 
Every morning before my eyes are open, Cheny and 
Jet fly on my window-sill and tap their beaks against 
the glass, and keep tapping until they have a good mom- 
■ ing word from me. They ai-e very hungry and want 
their breakfast, is the reason they come to my -window 
and call me to get up. The minute I open the kitchen 
door they are every one delighted to see me, and I am 
surrounded, while Cherry and Jet -will fly on my shoul¬ 
der and peck at my lips, as if they meant that fora 
morning kiss. When I take a walk in the garden they 
always go -with me, and when I am sitting under the 
trees -with my school books, studying my lessons, they 
come and hop into my lap, and try to make me play 
with them. I toke sometliing nice to eat in my pocket 
and it looks very funny to see them put their heads in 
and try to get it out. One morning they watched me 
plratsome seeds in my flower-garden, and while I was 
at school they scratched them ail up and ale thAm i 


felt very angiy, so I punished them by shutting them 
up in the barn, where I made them stay until my flowers 
were in bloom. I missed them very much; but when 
I told them they could come out again they flew all over 
me, they were so happy. Mamma told me at the break¬ 
fast-table one morning, that if I was a patient little girl, 
I would have some little bits of chickens to play with 
some day. I clapped my hands -with delight, and almost 
cried because Mamma -would not let me push the hen 
off of her nest to see if I could find the little ones. At 
last they were there, sLv of the tiniest little chickens 
you ever saw, and the mother was just as proud as could 
be, and did not look cross at all when I picked them up 
and put them in roy apron, for she knew Little Sun¬ 
shine would not ham them. They felt as soft as velvet, 
and looked so like puff-balls, that I wanted to hold them 
all the time. They looked so cunning as they ran after 
their mother, and she was so gentle with them, tucking 
them all under her vdngs so that nothing should hurt 
them, and keeping them warm in that way every night. 
I begged Mamma to let me show them to my little sister 
who was so small that we called her “Wee-Wee.” 
When she saw them, she took one of the little chickens 
m her tmy h^d, and said so sweetly, “Me love ’ittle 
chicky,” ^d she loved it so hard that she squeezed it to 
death. When she saw me ciying for what she had done, 
she cned too, and said, “Me no want ’ittle chickyto 
die! I wiped her teai-s away and can-ied her back to 

the house, where I poured out my complaint to dear 
Mamma. She comforted me as weU as she could, and 
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then I put poor cliioky in a box and buried it under the 
apple tree near my wmdow. A few days after this 1 
ran into the house cryipg bitterly, for a big black hawk 
flew into the yard and can-ied away all the chickens 
from the mother, who was flying ai-oimd and beating 
her wings because she missed her little ones. She made 
me cry, for she tided so hard to find them and could 
not. How I did ivish I could shoot that naughty hawk 
and I cried myself almost sick because I had lost my 
little pet chickens that I had waited so long for. 

What do you think Cherry did one day ? She followed 
me to school, like Mary’s lamb, and I did not know she 
was behind me. We found her at recess, in the hall, 
with her head in my basket eating uii my lunch. Tins 
made us all laugh, and I had to take Cherry home in my 
arms, and I now have to shut her up in tlie coop before 
I leave home. Mamma gives me a penny for every egg 
I find, and I give the money to the little children who 
have no pets like mine, and no dear Mamma to care for 
them. May the little friends who read this story love 
God’s creatures as I do, and be kind and gentle to all, 
and you will make “Sunsliine” too, where ever you 
go. Kitty Clover. 


Pulling Callie’s Tooth. 

‘ ‘ That tooth must come out, ” said Mamma. Because, 
you see, it was loose, and there was a new tooth pushing 
right along behind it. 

“ It’U hu-iud;!” said Callie, with a doeful quaver. 

“Not much, I guess.” answered Mamma, cheerfully. 

“ Open your mouth, dear,” and she managed to tie a 
strong linen tlmead around the tooth before Callie shut 
her mouth again, tight. 

“ I csL-ant have it pulled!” said she. 

“Very well,” said Mamma, vexed a little, “you must 
keep the string around it till you can.” 

Then Callie’s ti-ials began. Papa was going over to the 
viUage, and he said Callie might go with him. But how 
could she, with that awful stilng hanging out of her 
mouth ? 

“ Maybe I can pull it, now,” said Callie. “ Count ten, 
M amin a.” 

“One, two, ttu’ee, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
t-e-n,” coimted Mamma, with long pauses. 

“ Oh, I can’t!” cried Callie. 

And she didn’t; and Papa went to the village without 
her. 

It was almost Fourth of July, and there was to be a 
picnic in the grove, and Nannie Slater said her mother 
was going to make currant-pies; Callie liked cunant-pira 
above everything else, to eat. “ But you can’t go to the 
picnic with that string,” said Mamma. 

So, one day, Callie went out on the door-step and sat 
down to think it over. ^ 

Joe was splitting wood in the yard. Joe was Papas 
chore-boy. 

“ I’ll tell yoii how to pull it,” said he. 

■ “How?” asked Callie. „ 

‘ ‘ Hitch it to the door-knob and then open the door, 
said Joe. H you’re ’fraid ’twill hurt, you needn’t open 

it but a little.” ' 

‘ ‘ Well, I wiU,” said Callie; and she tied one end of nw 
“tooth-string” to the door-knob. But it wasn’t a miw 
of use, for when she opened the door she walked ng 
in after it. 


Joe’s eyes began to laugh. 

“ I guess I’ll get a drink of water,” said he. He went 
in, and pretty soon he wanted to come out again. 

“ Go e-easy! o-oh!” screamed Callie. 

But Joe didn’t go a bit easy. He banged the door open 
so quick that Callie couldn’t keep up with it. And there 
hung her tooth on the door-knob. 

“ What made you ?” she demanded, and she sat down 
to cry about it. But when she found it didn’t bleed the 
least mite, or hurt any, she began to laugh instead, 

“ Anyway, now I can go to the picnic and liave sOme 
currant-pie,” she said; “and that’s one comfort.— Eon- 
change. _ 


The People who Lived in the Lighthouse. 

This light-house was a queer building, some people 
called it the, “ u'on cheese box,” and it stood on strong 
legs, or piers, up out of the water. It was built differ¬ 
ently from those you see in Boston Harbor, and all visi¬ 
tors climbed from the boat up a ladder, through a trap¬ 
door, and found themselves at once m a pretty garden, 
which was a balcony running aroimd the light-house, 
and flUed with plants growing in pots and boxes, some 
very large; wliile several children were playing among 
the flowers. Inside the “cheese box,” or iight-house, 
were pretty, comfortable rooms, including kitchen, sleep¬ 
ing-rooms, a lai'ge sitting-room or parlor, with books, 
ornaments, and a piano. Just think of it, children, to 
stay all the time in one house, and one small bit of a 
garden; never to run in the woods, gather flowers in 
the meadows, or hunt for eggs in the barn! One little 
girl, three years of age, had always lived 'in the light¬ 
house—was bom there—and had never been on land but 
once in her whole life! Of course she was somewhat 
shy, and afraid of strangers! 

What a queer life it seemed to us! But the keeper’s 
family seemed as happy and comfortable as if they were 
living on the solid land. Here were four children 
taught by their Mamma; for of course they could not go to 
school as you do, but each day she heard them read and 
spell, and taught the older ones writing and arithmetic; 
then they would gather around the piano and sing. 
Afterward they would take their playthings and go out in 
the little balcony garden, in summer, and look out over 
the broad deep waters, and see the big ships come and 
go. This was their little world, with the sun, moon, 
and stars overhead, and the great ocean all around them. 

Sometimes it was still, calm, and peaceful, and again 
the waves would dash high against their home, and 
threaten to ruin it. 

In the winter, when huge pieces of ice jammed against 
the strong iron legs of the light-house, it would rock like a 
cradle, and at such times would keep two men busy nearly 
all the time to watch the stoves, and keep them from 
overturning. 

' How do you suppose these little children felt, who 
lived in this house on legs in the water, when it rocked so 
violently to and fro? 

It seems to us that their home in the winter must 
have been anything but pleasant and comfortable; but 1 
presume they became accustomed to it, and slept at 
night, except on unusual occasions, just as calmly and 
soundly as we on land, while the lighte in the tower were 
shining far out over the waters, a warning to n^y a 
mariner. ^ Mat Maceenzib. 











The material used may be of either black cloth or 
velvet. A design of flowers is to be embroidered on the 
toe, allowing the vines and tendrils to nm along the 
sides, and these may be embroidered with silk or che- 
nflle. If with sUk, that which comes in shaded skeins 
is most convenient, as the needlesfull can be cut to give 
either hght or dark, whichever may be.required. A 
very simple method of transferring the design to the 
material, is to lay over the pictme to be copied a piece 
of tracing paper, which can be procured for the trifling 
sum of three or fom- cents at any store where arti^’ 
materials are for sale. With a moderately soft pencil 
draw the exact outb'ne of the design, taking care that 
the paper should not slip; when this drawing is finished 
tom the tracing paper, and draw over the outline with 
soft white crayon. This must now be laid on the velvet, 
the crayon side down. Keep it firmly in place, which 
can ea^y be done by laying the velvet and tracing- 
paper on a board, and pin to the board, this will keep it 
from moving. Draw, over the outline again wdth a 
moderately soft pencil. When the entire design has been 
traced, lift the paper off of the velvet, and a faint white 
crayon outline will be left on the velvet. This will mb 


very easily and the tracing be lost, so care must be taken 
that it is not nibbed. With a fine camel’s hair brush, 
and some Chinese white moistened with water, outline 
the design again. Let it dry, and it will be ready to be¬ 
gin the embroidery. The design given is of pink roses, 
and blue forget-me-nots, with green leaves. Variety 
may be given by using the different shades of green, 
such as blue-green, biwvn, and yellow-green. 


O’ke of the prettiest designs we have seen for a fire¬ 
screen was a couple of hoUyhook stalks painted or em¬ 
broidered upon black satin, and set in an ebony frame. 
The effect of the green leaves and pale-pink blossoms, 
with a bright-hued butterfly hovering pver, was in 
charming contrast -with the dense black ground-work. 

' Figures out from cretonne and gracefully gi'ouped 
make very desirable ornamentations for screens, and 
"liave the advantage of being rapidly and easily done, as 
they can be fastened on with simply a button-hole stitch, 
using rather fine silk; or more elaborately, treating the 
cretonne merely as a design and guide to color, and 
covering almost entirely with embroidery silk. 
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AMONG needle-work novelties is a dainty pillow fiflej 
with down, and, to carry out the intention of perfect 
softness, should be made of undressed silk or any of the 
pliant satins, and ornamented Avith silk embroidery— 
the edge finished wth a fine silk cord: avoiding carZ 
fuUy anything that will keep the cusliion in shape, as 
its object is to be so soft and pliable as to yield to every 
movement. The Art Amateur describes one of these 
pillows as made a little 
more than half a yard 
square and covered with 
Indian silk in a crushed 
strawberry tint. On the 
face of the pillow were 
scattered a few interlaced 
discs inclosing small geo¬ 
metrical shapes, follow¬ 
ing the outline of designs 
in darning stitches taken 
close together—a small 
stitch upon the wrong 
side, a longer one upon 
the right—with old-gold 
silk. iSome of the discs 
were filled by parallel 
fines of darning stitches 
covering the ground; 
others left with a few 
touches of gold. By using 
filoselles varying in hue 
from dull-blue to deep- 
red, old-gold to brown, 
silver-gray to dark blue- 
gray, the designs were 
brought out channingly 
and with but little work. 

Pongee in its natural color 
answers very well for a 
similar experiment. Any 
deep shade of yelloiv is 
deshable, as the effect is 
pleasing whether placed 
upon a tete-a-tete of blue 
or an easy chair of Indian 
red. A simpler method 
of covering is with a 
width of one of the soft 
foulard satins, sold for 
dress purposes, choosing 
some pale groimd-wor'k 
besprinkled with Pompa¬ 
dour boquets in delicate 
colors. Where the cushion 
is to be habitually used a 
movable cover of linen 
should be put over the . . 

inner .cover of silk, and for this drawn work m i 
numerous varieties is very effective, and the finer e 
material the more attractive the result. (See designs o 
drawn-work in Cabinet, March, 1888). Edge the cove 
with lace. _ 

Silk Lamp Shade. 

A PRETTY design for a lamp shade is of 
decorated with velvet moths in applique and em ro 


The silk must be cut to fit exactly round the shade, 
allowing only enough for a seam. It is to be deep enough 
to hang about four inches below the glass globe, and an 
inch above at the. top. The lower edge is cut m deep 
points, and the silk fringed from the tip to the base of 
the point. The upper edge also is to be fringed straight 
across, half an inch deep. The moths are cut out of 
velvet, some brown, tan, and grey. These are laid on 

the silk in a vaiiety of po¬ 
sitions, the edges fasten¬ 
ed down with button¬ 
hole stitch. The veining 
and eyes in the wings are 
worked with gay em¬ 
broidery silks. When this 
is finished, sew together 
the seam at the side, with 
pink sewing-silk, and 
with a double thread 
gather the upper edge 
half an inch below the 
fringe, drawing it up to 
fit closely over the top of 
the globe, but not allow¬ 
ing the silk to touch the 
chimney. The effect is 
very pretty, and the color 
of tlie silk casts a pretty 
light round the room. 

M. E. Whittemore. 



The Art of Adorn¬ 
ment. 


It has been said tliat 
every lady’s dress is in a 
measure au index to her 
character, whether she be 
conscious of it or not; 
and we know from ob¬ 
servation that tliis is true; 
for a lady that is refined 
and delicate in her taste, 
always chooses her cos- 
tvune of some subdued 
coloring, while others, 
whose sole object in life 
is display, do not hesitate 
to adopt such bright and 
positive colors as to ren¬ 
der it impossible for them 
not to be observed; yet it 
is very true that there are 
some faces for which a 
briUiant setting is need¬ 
ful, but in this there is no necessity for such coloiing as 
would be classified as gaudy. 

Eed is the brightest c.olor we have, yet it is not neces¬ 
sarily gaudy, except when combined with yellow. 
Purple is by no means a bright color, still it is gaudy; 
while violet or blue-purple would not shock the most 
refined taste. 

A costume which, from brilliancy of color or other 
cause, is rendered striking, should never be adopted by 
one who cannot allow herself an ample wardrobe, else 
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the too frequent appearance make it tiresome to the 
observer. It is better for one who must study economy 
never to buy any but good and durable materials; for 
it costs just as much for linings and work to make up a 
cheap material as a good one, and when done, altliough 
it may look well for a short time, will not in the end 
prove serviceable or satisfactory. 

If a lady buys each year one or two really good 
dresses, by proper care of them she will always have on 
hand a wardrobe which will enable her to appear well 
dressed even, by a small expenditure; for, although a 
dress be not entirely new, if the material is fine, the neck 
trimmiirgs neat and fresh, the gloves faultless, and the 
boimet in good taste, the effect is always pleasing. 

Beside the art required in the selection of color and 
material, it is also very important that, in aiiistio dress, 
we should choose such designs as are appropriate to our 
own figures. Miss Oakey, in her little work entitled 
“Beairty in Dress,” just issued by Harper Bros., gives 
some very pr-actioal suggestions on this topic: 

“The geometric style of dress—that is, cut up into 
triangles and stiff forms—is trying for any kind of fig^ure, 
good or bad. 'Wliere the figm-e is l^dsome, the nearer 
to the simplicity of a bit of fabric draped about it in 
soft, clinging dines the dress approaches, the more be¬ 
coming. 

Long lines from the shoulder to the foot give height; 
horizontal lines crossing the figure shorten the person. 
Short, stout women should avoid basques, or any dress 
ihat makes a descriptive line about the hips; ruffies at 
the shoulder or hips that increase the bulk; waists or 
skirts of too great tightness, where looser draperies 
would give slenderness to the figure from not defining 
too clearly the Hues. 

Tall women who are too slender may use the hori¬ 
zontal lines with advantage, and increase the apparent 
size of arm or waist by a surrounding band. The double 
skirt is to them an advantage, where it makes the shorter 
woman look too short. 


A massing of color, and a gentle passing from one 
tone to another, is always more pleasing than violent 
contrasts, which, if used, should be in one place, as in a 
bow judiciously placed, or a fiower or a lining. 

Wliite muslin or lace about the neck casts reflected 
lights on the face, thus clearing the complexion, and 
lighting up the little modellings of the face. Wliere the 
type is finer than the modelUng, a di-ess that eats up the 
light, like dark velvet, will be the most effective setting. 

People appear more slender in black and dark colors, 
and stouter in light colors; slenderer in such stuffs as 
form masses of shadow, with a few flashing tights, as 
velvet, for instance; and stouter in stuffs that reflect 
light and have fewer shadows, like cloth, satin, silk. 

No young girl looks as young or as lovely in heavy 
velvets and loaded trimmings as in simple muslins, and 
soft, clinging materials. She detracts from her own 
fresh charms by calling attention to her adornment. 

Trimming should be entirely consequent upon the 
structru'e of the dress. The button that buttons notiiing, 
or appeal’s to button nothing, the bow that ties or fastens 
notiiing, is an absurdity; yet one sees much trimming 
that is of this kind. Nothing is more elegant than sim¬ 
plicity, nor in worse taste than over-elaboration. 

A little pale woman in flashing diamonds is absurd; 
the silent pearl, the dull, soft turquoise, the evasive, 
mysterious opal, even the little inexpensive moon-stone, 
the gi-een chalcedony, the topaz, the amethyst—espe¬ 
cially with a velvet surface or finish (what the French 
call “defacee”); even amber, or pale tea-colored coral 
—all these, as ornaments, are becoming to ninety- 
nine women, where the diamond is becoming to the one 
hundredth. 

That a woman with delicate personal charms should 
utterly extinguish them by the brilliancy of her dress, 
seems like the blind taste of a savage. For most women 
a single jewel, if it is handsome, which shall be the key¬ 
note of color of the dress, is more effective tlian necklace 
and bracelets and rings.” 


WHAT WE SHALL WEAR. 


In place of the cadet-blues which have been so popu¬ 
lar, there are tailor-made suits in brown or dark gray of 
very fine and soft Scotch Tweed. 

Braiding promises to be plentifully used this season 
on costiunes of cloth and cashmere; the half-inch mo¬ 
hair put on in rows the width of the braid apart, and 
also soutache, which makes a more elaborate trinuning. 

Bands of fur, so much worn last winter, will be i-e- 
vived, and in some cases used in addition to the braid. 
Embroidery will also be worn—that upon cashmere done 
in sUk of the same shade as the material, which makes a 
rich garniture, and not expensive if done at home. 

Masculine styles still prevail in outer garments. The • 
Prince Albert frock coat is copied almost literally 
for outside garments to cloth suits. 

A writer in Harper's Bazar describes some newly im¬ 
ported suits as having plush skirts and applique plush 
borders on the cloth overskirt and basque. This is very 
handsome in the dark Rembrandt red shades, with a wide 
ruche of plush in box-pleats lined with satin for the 
trimming at the foot of the skirt. The Greek over-dress, 
caught up very high on the left side and falling low on 
the right, has a scalloped edge of wide applique plush 


leaves that are very effective on the cloth. The cloth 
basque has a vest covered with this plush applique trim¬ 
ming, and is fastened by slender lozenge-shaped buttons 
in two rows with loops across. 

The drapery upon some of the latest imported dresses 
consists wholly of flowing folds and puffs falUng from 
the belt to the foot of the skirt, and caught up hei-e and 
there by ornaments of silk cord. Other skirts are trim¬ 
med with a puff made of box-pleats, pulled out to form 
the puff, and falling over a narrow box-pleated ruche at 
the bottom. 

Parisian traveling cloaks are made of the shape of a 
long paletot, fitting the figure in the back and loose in 
front, with odd turn-over sleeves in Chinese style turned 
back with wide facings of silk. 

Cashmeres and other fine woolen goods are shown in 
new shades which cannot fail to please all; dark myrtle, 
olive greens, deep royal blue, and a beautiful shade of 
golden brown, which promises to out-rival all the rest in 
popularity. 

There must necessarily come a reaction after the rage 
for Spanish lace, and it is said it will give place to the 
imitation of Chantilly, 













household hints. 


[Pkepaued for the Floral Cabinet.] 


A NUMBER of inquiiies have recently been made re¬ 
garding the best way to utilize the small bits of various 
kinds of soap, wliich have been saved in the household 
after having become too small for convenience in hand¬ 
ling. The most'satisfactory way of using them is to put 
them in a little contrivance called a soap shaker, consisting 
of two cups of whe gauze, each at the end of a spring 
handle. The cups spring apart by the elasticity of the 
handle, but are brought together and held in close con¬ 
tact by means of a simple catch. The bits of soap are 
put into the cage formed by the two gauze cups, the 
handle allowing them to be shaken in the water until 
every fragment is utilized. This little article can be pm'- 
chased at any furnishmg or notion store for ten cents, and 
very soon pays for itself in the saving of soap. 

Higdom. 


Not quite as many green peppers as green tomatoes, 
and about one-quarter as many white onions. Chop the 
tomatoes veiy fine, salt them and let them stand twelve 
or twenty-four houis, then squeeze out every particle of 
juice ; put them in a porcelain kettle with cold water 
enough to cover them and heat scalding hot; when cool 
enough, squeeze eveiy particle of water out. Chop the 
peppers and onions separately, and boil separately in 
salted water until nearly soft, then squeeze the juice out 
and mix with the tomatoes thoroughly. Now boil all 
together in vinegar and water rmtil soft, then they may 
stand a day or two, or more if convenient, or they may 
be squeezed out immediately. Put the ■ amount of 
sugar you wish to use, plenty of white mustaa-d seed (one- 
half pound to one peck of tomatoes), a little cloves and cin¬ 
namon in some strong vinegar, heat it and pour it over 
the higdom, and when it is all boiling hot, it is done and 
ready to put away, in crocks or large-mouthed bottles. 
If put into bottles corked, and sealing wax poured over 
the corks, it will keep the year round. There should be 
vinegar enough to make it thoroughly moist and a little 
juicy. 

Pickled Peaches. 

For Peaches enough to fill a three-gallon ci-ock, take 
two quarts of strong cider vinegar, four pounds of brown 
sugar, plenty of stick cinnamon. Rub the peaches 
until all the fuzz is off, stick four cloves in each peach, 
unless the peaches ai'e small, then three will be suffii 
cient. Boil the vinegar, sugar and cinnamon, and when 
it has been skimmed put in half the peaches and bo 
them till they feel a little soft, then take them out care- 
fuUy, put them in the crook and boil the rest, then put 
them in the crock and boil down the vinegar tiU thw 
is just enough to cover them. Put a plate over them o 
keep them from swunming, and when cool paste brown 
paper over the d'ock to keep out little files, and keep rom 
the air tiU cool weather. G. C. • 


Cucumber Pick.les. 

Select small cucumbers; wash them 
them in a crock, a layer at a time, and sprinkle _ 
each layer. When they are ready, fill tt*® . 


cold water, and let it stand twenty-four hours. Then 
drain all the water off thoroughly, and iioiu' boiling 
water on the pickles enough to cover them, and let them 
stand twenty-fom‘ hom's. Then pour off the water and 
taste one of the pickles; if they are too salt, put hot 
water on them again; if not, wipe them dry, and heat 
some strong cider vinegar, with a little sugar, plenty 
of green peppers or red, and cinnamon, if it is liked; 
and when it is boiling hot pour it over the pickles. 
For pickles enough to fiU a tlmee-gallon crock, a potmd 
of brown sugar wUl be required. Pickles made in this 
way will be equal to the imported pickles. Q.F.w. 

Lemon Pie. 

Yolks of three eggs beaten well, to which add one fuU 
cup of sugar, the juice and part of the grated rind of 
one lemon, and one tablespoon of flour. When the crust 
is ready, add to the other ingredients enough sweet mUk 
or cream as will be necessary to fiU the pie-tin, and bake 
in a hot oven. As soon as the custard is fairly set 
and the crust done, spread over the top the wliitesof the 
eggs, previously beaten stiff with a little sugar, and 
return to the oven to brown a trifie. A. L. T. 

Pie Crust. 

Unless one is an experienced housekeeper, it is a diffi¬ 
cult matter to guess at just the amount needed for a cer- 
certain number of pies. We have found the following 
proportion a great convenience: One quart of flour, one 
full cup of lard, little salt and enough very cold water 
to make a soft dough. Do not put your hands in until 
it is ready to roll out. Roll some butter on the upper 
crust. This will make three medium-sized pies. A.L.T. 

Suet Pudding. 

One tea-cup suet chopped fine, one cup of molasses; 
four cups of flour; one cup sweet milk; one cup of 
raisins ; one teaspoon of soda dissolved in the molasses ; 
cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg. Steam four horn's. 
TTalf the recipe is sufficient for six persons.. S. B. 'W. 

For sauce, use one given for Huckleberry Pudding in 
September Cabinet. 

Puff Pudding. 

Three eggs; eight tablespoons of flour; one pint of 
milk ; a little salt. Beat the yolks and whites separate¬ 
ly. Use a sauce made of butter and sugar stirred 

together. „ 

Breakfast Rolls. 

Take two quarts of flour, rub into it two tablespoons 
of butter, one teaspoon of sugar and one of salt. Scald 
one pint of sweet milk, and when pai-tially cooled, put 
in it one-half cup yeast. Make a hole in the flour and 
pour this in, stii-ring in very carefully, just enough flour 
from the edges of the little well to make a very thin bat¬ 
ter. If this is done after dinner, at early tea-time it -will 
be light, then knead it well. It requires no additional 
flour. When thoroughly light, roll out and cut with a 
large biscuit-cutter, butter and fold like a turn-over, 
and set them over night in the cellar, where they will 
rise slowly and be ready to bake for breakfast, s. a. F. 
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Catalogues, Etc. 

BDtBS.-James M. Thorbum & Co., 15 John Street, New York, 
wbolesale and retail catalogues ot Hjacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and 
other bulbs; tubers and roots for fall planting. Lily of the Val¬ 
ley for forcing a speciality. Free to ali applicants. 

Bulm.—B. K. Bliss & Sons, SI Barclay Street, New York. Annual 
fall catalogue of Dutch bulbs, plants, etc., etc. Containing a toe 
colored plate of the Clematis Coccinea. Free to all applicants. 

Bulk Pi.ANT8.-PeterHenderson & Co., 85 Cortlandt Street, New 

xork. Wholesale and retail catalogues of Hyactutbs, Tulips, and 
all other seasonable bulbs, roots and tubers; together with a 
complete list of Greenhouse plants, seeds, etc., etc. Free to all 
appheants. 


Smau Fbotts.—E. P. Roe, CouwaU-on-the-Hudson, New York. Il¬ 
lustrated catalogue of sm.all fruits. Free on application. 

Boras, ETO.-Young&Elliott,12CortlnndtStreet,NewYork. Whole- 
s^e catalogue of aU kinds of bulbs for faU planting, florists' sup- 
pnes, etc., etc. Tulips for forcing a specialty. Sent free. 


Bvlbs and Plants.—V. 
York. Wholesale 
specialty.' 


H, Hallock, Son & Thorpe, Queens, New 
catalogue o£ bulbs and plants. Geraniums a 


Chicago, m. Wholesale catalogue 
ot bmbs, flower-seeds, and plants for winter blooming. Fiorists 
supphes and garden requisites. 

Planto ^ Seeds.— Arnold Puetz, Jacksonville, Fla. Descriptive 
retail list of plants and seeds; plants indigenous to Florida a 
specialty. 

Bclbs, FLiSTS, Etc.— Storrs & Harrison Co., Paincsville, Ohio. Des¬ 
criptive catalogue of seeds, bulbs, plants, trees and small fruits 
Free on application. 

Bcins, Trees, Pi.aots.— Nanz & Neuner, Louisville, Ky. Wholesale 
catalogue of Dutch Bulbs, Greenhouse Plants, Ornamental 
_ Shrubs and small fruits. Free to all applicants. 

Pbemiuji List.— American Institute, New York. List of premiums 
to be awarded at the flfty-flrst Exhibition, for fnUts, vegetables 
and flowers, to be held at their Exhibition Hail, on the 27th day 
of September, and on 11th of October, 1882. 

ACKNOWLEDGUENTS. 

We are under obUgations to Messrs. Hallock, Son & Thorpe, of 

Queens. N. Y., for the opportunity of flgm-ing the beautiful basket 

plant, Stenotaphron glabrum variegatum. 


Odds and Ends. 


Tom Thomu is said to own a yacht. Wo suppose she is sailed by a 
Thumb’s crow.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

A. PopoiiAE writer, speaking of the ocean telegraph, wonders 
"'hether the nows transmitted through the sait water wiil be fresh. 

A French paper has the story ot a widow who visited the tomb 
"’here reposed her lately lost husband. “ Well,” said she, “ there is 
one oonsoiatioii for mo. I know now whore he spends his evenings! ” 

Latin is a dead ianguage, and that is why doctors use it for writ¬ 
ing out their prescriptions.—jVeio Orleans Picayune. 

“ I sopposE," said a quack, while feeling a patient's pulse, “that 
you consider mo a humbug?” “How odd it is,” responded the 
patient, “that you can so accurately tell a man’s thoughts by the 
feeling of his pulse.” 

An inebriate was vainly trying to And his way homo. Ho accosted 
a passer-by irith, “ Beg pai-don, sir, I’ve been having too good a time 
to walk very straight; will you be kind enough—bog pardon, 
sii'—to tell mo which is the other side of the street ? ” ' “ Why, my 
dear fellow, I suppose it is just over there,” pointing uith his finger. 
The inebriate seemed to be strangely puzzied by tlio answer, and for 
a moment was lost in profound meditation. At last he looked into 
the stranger’s face, said sweetiy, “Beg pardon, sh-, that’s just what 
I thought myself, but I went over about ten miuutes ago and asked 
a gentlemen the same question, and, beg pardon, sh-—he told me it 
was over here. VTint in the world I’m going to do I don’t know. 
Y’ou see—beg pai-don, sir—I live just on the other side ot the street 
from the Club, and I’ve been more than two hom-s trying to find it ” 
—Standard. 

The obliging visitor, to show that he is really fond of children, and 
that the dear litUe one is not annoying him in the ieast, treats the 
kid to a ride upon his knee. “Trotl trot! trot! How do you like 
that, my boy? Is that nice?” “ Yes, sir,” replies the child, “but not 
SO nice as on Uie real donkey, the one with four legs!” 

Once, when papa was carrying Ava across an icy spot, he slipped 
a little several times. Ava tightened her wee arms around his neck 
ru hoid you up just as tight, papa,” said she, “ and then you won’t 
fall down.”— Youth's Companion. 

She was too smart.-Au insurance agent appUed to a woman in 
Austin to induce her to get her husband's life insured. 

” Will I be sure to get the money if he dies right off?” 

Certainly, Madame.” 

“ But will you give me any assurance that he will die right off?” 

No, Madame, we cannot do that.” 

“ WeU, then, what good will it be to me to get his life insured if he 
don t die? I knew there was some catch about this insurance busi- 
ness. — Texas Siftings. 


My first signifies to destroy; my second would destroy 
not destroyed by my whole.—Breakfast. 

What trees are those which, if fire be applied to them 
as before?”-Ashes. 


me if it were 
are the same 


■ lyo little brothers were looking at the moon. The youngest two 
years old, had never seen it before. The next morning, hopping 
about In his night-dress, he suddenly ran to the window, exclaiming 
“Where moon?” “Oh, don’t you know,”said wise four-year-old’ 
“ its hloieed ouf in the moi-ning.—Fouf/i’s Compombn. 

“I SUPPOSE when women get their rights,”said the young man in 
the flat hat, “ you girls will be making love to the fellows. It must 
be awfully nice to be made love to, you know.” “Yes,” replied 
Angelina, “only one wants to choose one’s lovers.” The next 
moment the young man in the flat hat was standing alone, 
fiatter than his flat hat.— Boston Transcript. 


Bessie went to chureh one Sunday, and w-asa little “oflr”lnher 
demeanor. She was deprived of the privilege—it is a delight to her— 
for a week or two. Then her mother invited her on condlUons The 
preacher had arrived at “Let us pray.” Bessie shut her eyes 
covering them with her hands. But before the supplication began 
she raised one for a sly glance at Mamma, with the significant re¬ 
quest, “ Flease wake me, when he gets frew.”—Boston Transcript 


There,” she said, waving her marriage certifleato in the a 
there is the flag of our union 1 "-Philadelphia Chronicle-Herai 


What’s your name?” asked one little four-year-old miss 
MothCT. I do declare! ” replied the second little girl, “ you are i 
taqufalUve as grown peoples. They always askses n^ LuH^ 

I^Zd of’ei^ 01^" 


AAA9V \Augr \ 










What is that which every man can divide, but no man can see 
where it is divided?—Water. 

Wire is a selfish friend like the letter P?-Because though first to 
pity, he IS last to help. ° . 

Why is blindman’s-buff like sympathy?—It is a fellow feeling for a 
fellow-creature. o « 


Three afl^ctions beget little or no sympathy—sea-sickness, home¬ 
sickness and love-sickness. An honest Dutchman proved, however 
an exception to the rule. His friend Herman being jilted, told his 
sorrows to the Dutchman; 

“ Herman, my poy,” said Hoffenstein, after ho had listened attent¬ 
ively , “I know how you feels. I vent gourting mit a girl for nine 
years, und ven I dinks she vas going to be my rife, she goes und takes 
a fellow vat vasn’t vert de bowder vat blows him to tunder! 

“ It vas the same vay mit a mule vot I hav, und vot I blaces all my 
dependence in. I rode dat mule from de time he vas a colt undll he 
vas so old that his eyes vas veak, und he vas shust so gentle as a do". 

“ 'Pot you dink, Herman, dat mule vorked for fifteen years, to get 
my gonfldence, und den he vent back on me. Von day rile I vas 
riding de mule along tlie road he stopped vere dere vas a brier mtoh 
mit a vasp nest in it. 

“ I hits mit the spurs to make him go avay, but he von’t. Vat does 
he do? He rinks a gouple of times mit his earn, kicks up his heels 
und I find myself in de brier jiatch mit the vasps all ofer m> 
Exchange. 
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What Our Subscribers Say. 

the September issue we sent to each suhscri- 
a postal card, asking for an expression of opinion 
•’®^rding the changes made recentiyin the Floral 
f\miKET, and the responses have been such as would 
linden and encourage the heart of any publisher. 
The readei-s of the Floral Cabinet are, most of 
rtiem strangei-sto the present management, but we 
hJme'bya free interchange of views on all topics 
to the highest usefulness and greatest inllu- 
noe of the Floral Cabinet, we may become warm 
Mends, even if we, most of us, never stand face to 
face amid the work and beauty of earth. We have 
many feelings, many interests, in common, and they 
gliould draw us to one another. Let us become, so tar 
ns we can, a large family of people, hoping lor mutual 
good, mutual happiness, mutual prosperity. 

One of the first responses was from one of the larg¬ 
est Seed Growers in the world, who says, among 
other kind words: “The Cabinet is now a perfect 
gem—the improvement is marked.” 

A Connecticut subscriber says ; “ A grand improve¬ 
ment in size over the old one, as that was too clumsy 
to handle with ease. It is now a beautiful thing, and 
must be to many ‘ a thing of beauty and a joy for¬ 
ever.’ ” We hope it may. 

A Pennsylvania Florist writes: “We are short of 
words to express our appreciation of your recent im¬ 
provements. I subscribed for ray sister, but it you 
continue in this ‘ grand style,’ I shall place it among 
my ‘ professional ’ publications. It is certainly the 
neatest and best coming to my desk. ” There is abun¬ 
dant encouragement in such hearty approbation. 

The next letter is from a Canadian Nurseryman, 
who does “not like the change, neither does my wife 
or her sister.” He kindly adds: “I am not one In¬ 
clined to grumble, but as I had spoken to several of 
bur friends on the Cabinet old form, I now can not 
speak of it in ns favorable terms.” We hope our 
friend will find much to enjoy and commend before 
he is many months older. 

In the shadow of New York State’s marble capitol a 
warm admirer of the Floral Cabinet writes: “ A 
great favorite of mine, and I shall try to influence 
others to become subscribers.” That is the spirit we 
are glad to be frequently assured of—the disposition 
to enlarge our family circle. 

From the prairies of Illinois come the following: 
“ Dear Cabinet— Last evening the mail brought me a 
book wearing your name, but it was not quite the 
same little favorite of many years, for you were but 
one twelve-months old when first you began to visit 
me, and from the first number you have been my pet 
and pride. Many very precious memories are folded 
in your pages ; but, come what may, I am ever your 
loving friend, etc.” 

Up in the Wolverine State a subscriber kindly cheers 
us with this declaration: “ Of all fioral magazines I 
have taken, I like the Floral Cabinet best.” 

A Green Mountain wife says: -“ Its illustrations are 
always good, its reading pleasant and instructive, and 
its fancy work is not the least of its attractions for 
me.” 

Now comes something from Ohio, not as compli¬ 
mentary : “ To begin ivlth, I don’t like it at all. I 
would as soon have an almanac. * ’ * * I don’t 
want no more Cabinet. I suppose I will have to put 
up with it till the year is up, and then I am done with 
it. I think I have said enough to let you know how I 
like the Cabinet. Perhaps your other subscribers 
like it; if so, all right.” Now this dear friend evi¬ 
dently is not pleased with the first issue in its new 
shape, and if she, or any dissatisfied person, will so 
request, we will at any time return the unused por- 
fion of any year’s subscription. We do not want any 
enforced members of our family of readers. Divorce 
is free in the relations between publisher and subsori- 
ber. We will give a true bill of divorcement, even if 
our complexion does not. suit any dissatisfied reader. 


Good-bye, and may all n,y ways be ways of pleasant¬ 
ness, aU thy paths paths of pice. 

Away down in Louisiana a friend says: “I have 
era a subscriber ever since the magazine was first 
smrted. I think it a decided improvement in size, 
™ape and type. I thiuh a greater improvement would 
be to exclude all stories, fashion notes, etc., • » * ■ 
niaough such articles as those contributed by M. E. 
Whittemore and Wm. a. Euss are always welcome 
in a * Homo CompimiQQ ’ ” 

Among the busy scenes of Milwaukee a lady wites: 

* I would also like to send you five new patrons, but 1 
am quite an old lady, over sixty-four, and live right in 
the heart of the city where we cannot have any chance 
for flowers, except in window-gardens.” Dear friend, 
may your three score years and four be fully rounded 
out to four score, and then the call of the last, the 
unrelenting messenger, be as fully out of hearing as 
to-day. 

Down, down in the Lone Star State, whose rapidly- 
growing population is beautifying Texan homes with 
flower-gardens fragrant with flowers from Floral 
Cabinet premium Seeds or Bulbs, comes words of en¬ 
couragement: “I thought so much of the old style, 

I can do no less than tiy to get new subscribers for 
the new one. I think all will be pleased wdth it.” 

A dissatisfied friend in Virginia says: ” You have 
left the music out of the Cadinbt, and, to some, that 
was quite an item in its favor.” The music feature 
has not been abandoned permanently. We shall give 
new music from time to time. 

From Iowa’s prairies come pleasant words: ” I am 
away out on Iowa’s wildest praiiies, with all kinds of 
wild flowere around roe, but I still keep some old 
pets in the shape of house plants. I would be very 
lonesome without the monthly visit of the Cabinet.” 
May your prairies bloom with beauty, and bear fruit 
in heaping measure. * 

A Tennesseean kindly writes: ‘‘ Very much pleased; 
would not be without it for anything. I think it one 
of the greatest books for information that I have 
seen.” Thanksl 

A Buckeye wife tells us, “ As a household compan¬ 
ion, I think in the Cabinet w'e have all we can desire.” 
And yet, dear friend, we hope to make it better and 
better. 

From a South Carolina home comes the assurance 
that “ the Cabinet is always welcomed by me, and 
also the rest of the household.” We wont father, 
mother, sister and brother to find enough that will 
interest each in every number to warrant regular 
perusal of the magazine’s pages. 

A Fennsylvanian soliloquizes thus: “ Why shouldn’t 
we be pleased when good things are made better ? 

* * * The Cabinet gives us more without asking 
more.” Of course we want to keep ahead of the rea¬ 
sonable expectations of our patrons. 

One of the Queen’s subjects, in Ontario, has a fa¬ 
vorable opinion of the Cabinet in its new form, for 
she ™tes : “lam highly pleased with the improve¬ 
ments, and shall recommend it to my friends,” 

An old acquaintance, in Detroit, writes: "I was 
agreeably surprised to see the C-abinet appear in its 
new autumn dress.” 

We could keep on for columns with extended ex¬ 
tracts from letters from every part of the country, 
but it is needless. The selections here made from a 
voluminous correspondence, fairly iUustrate the re¬ 
ception the new Cabinet has hod at the hands of its 
thousands of readers. We have published the opin¬ 
ions unfavorable as well as those who cover our enter¬ 
prise with compliments. 

Now the newly-shaped ship is fairly on the waters, 
and is journeying down the stream of Time. May 
every reader who journeys with it ever feel free to 
frankly suggest to the Captain changes and improve¬ 
ments calculated to make our journeying togetiier 
more pleasant or more profitable, and all such sugges¬ 
tions shaU haveres^tful attention, if not always 
acted OR. 


WITHOUT A PARALLEL 

IN MEDICAL HISTORY. 

The remarkable results which have attended the 
administration of Compound Oxygen, the new rem¬ 
edy for chronic and so-called “incurable diseases,” are 
without a parallel in medical history. 

As dispensers of this new remedy, we have, after 
over thirteen years of earnest, untiring and costly 
effort to introduce It to those who need its vitalizing 
and health-restoring influences, succeeded in resting 
its claimS^on the basis of facts and results of so wide 
and universal a character—/acts and resulis on 
record, and open fo the closest investigations—that 
no room for a question remains ns to its warveWows 
action in restoring the diseased to health, 

-The rapidly-increasing number of those who have 
obtained relief from pain, or been restored to health, 
by Compound Oxygen, reaching now to many thou¬ 
sands scattered throughout the whole country, is 
having a wide influence on public sentiment. There 
are no arguments so convincing as w'eli-known facts. 

If a man or woman who has been suffering for years 
from an exhausting disease, which no physician had 
been able to cui'e, tries a newly-discovered remedy, 
and is brought back to health, the fact stands as an 
unanswerable ai'gument In favor of that remedy, so 
far, at least, as this particular case is concerned, A 
resort to the same remedy in another case, regarded 
as “ incurable,” and with a like result, adds a new 
and stronger argument In Its favor. Accumulate 
similar results to the number of hundreds and 
thousands, and in the widest range of chronic and 
“desperate” and abandoned cases, and you have a 
weight of evidence that is irresistible. On this weight 
of indisputable evidence wo rest the claims of Com¬ 
pound Oxygen. 

It is frequently urged against this Treatment by 
persons who have not made themselves acquainted 
with the natural laws governing its action, that the 
same agent is administered for all diseases—for neu¬ 
ralgia or catarrh; for rheumatism or consumption; 
for heart disease or bronchitis; that we offer it as a 
universal specifle. In our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen., wliich will he mailed free to any one who 
will write to us for it, we liave fully explained the 
nature and action of this remedy, and sho^vn that it 
is not specifle to any disease or class of disease, but 
that It acts directly upon the nervous system and 
vital organs, and thence universally in the whole 
body. It gives new force and a more vigorous action 
to all the life-centres, thus restoring to nature the 
dominant power and healthy action which had been 
lost. This being tbe case, no matter what the disease, 
or where located, it must be gradually ameliorated, 
and, if the central healthy action can be maintained 
finally cured. Every intelligent and unprejudiced 
person will at once see that If the law of action which 
we claim for Comiwund Oxygen be the true one, its 
operation must he universal, and not local or specific; 
and that all forms of disease may be reached by this 
agent. 

To those who wish to inform themselves In regard 
to this new Treatment, we will send free of coat, our 
'‘'■Treatise on Compound Oxygen,'" and our pamphlet, 
containing over fifty Unsolicited Testimonials'' 
also “ Health and Ldfe." our Quarterly Record of 
Coses and Cures, under the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, in which will be found, as reported by 
patients themselves, and open for verification, more 
remarkable results in a single period of three months 
than all the medical journals in the United States 
can show in a year. 

. Dra; STAKKEY & PALEN, 

Nos. Ilt9 and 1111 Girard Street, 

Bet. Chestnut and Market Bts. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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A SFOOESSFUL ENTEIIPEISE. 


DrjUalLowFriess 

m-QUAurr guaranteed. ^ 


GOODS OP EVERY DESCRIPTION 3IAY BE ORDERED 
BY SIAIL OR TELEOlUPli FROM THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 


DBESS ASSOCIATIOll 


(LIMITED) 


announcement 

FOB FALL AND WINTEE 
1882-83. 

Notwithstakdino the enhanced cost of producing 
the INDIES* Floral Cabinet iu its new and enlarged 
form, no Increase has been made in its subscription 
rate, wliich remains at Sl*25 per year, and our spe¬ 
cially grown Seeds or Biilbs sent post-free to every 
yearly subscriber. 

CONCERNING PREJUUMS. 

As has been before stated, we give no Chromos to 
subscribers or club agents; no Jewelry or Fancy Goods, 
but simply Flower Seeds and Bulbs, post-paid; and 
Cash to club agents who prefer cash to the offere in 
list No. m., below. 

PREMIUMS. 

To every subscriber of tlie Cabinet, coming singly 
or in clubs, we will send as premiums either List No. 
I. or List No. n,, as they ma}* select at the time of 
sending their subscriptions. List No. I. in all 
cases, be sent if no selection is made. 

Either of these lists would cost more at a retail 
establishment than the subscription price of the 
magazine. 

We wish to state that the Seeds and Bulbs sent are 
grown expressly for us, are of the very best strains of 
their respective varieties: 

LIST No. I. FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

To every subscriber who does not request List No. 
H., we mail all these ten papers of Flower Seeds as 
follows: 

Balsam, Camellia-flowered, Mixed Colors. 

Phlox Drummondii, Laige-flowored, Mixed Colors. 
Mignonette, New Giant. 

Cockscomb, Dwarf, immense heads, Mixed Colors. 
Pansy, very choice, Mixed Colors. 

Zinnias, “ “ “ “ 

Ipomoea, “ “ “ *« 

Petunias, “ “ “ Blotched and Striped. 

Poppy, “ “ “ New French. 

Candytuft, Large Rocket. 

(The deUvery of seeds will begin in January, 18S3). 

LIST No. II. FOB SUBSCBIBEBS. 


N. B.—Persons unacquainted with the Law i 
Floral Cablnet, but desiring to try it tor a f? 
months, may remit 25 cts. for a three months’ tri^ 

trip; and at the close of that period a remittance of 

one dollar will entitle them to the Magazine for th* 
balance of a year, and the premium Seeds, orBidbs* 
as they select. ' 

THE “HOME OF WASHINGTON." 

The steel engraving with the above title, which has 
commanded the admiration of thousands, has become 
the property of the present management of the' 
Cabinet, and copies can be obtained tlirough no other 
channel (except ns dealers may buy of us), and we 
wish to place it in every home wliere the Cabinet 
goes. It is a magnificent work of art 25 by 30 inches 
and its retail price is S2.00. To ever}' subscriber who 
remits us S2.00 we send the Cabinet one year and its 
premium seeds or bulbs, as may be selected, and mail 
post-free—safely secured on a substantial roller—a 
copy of the engraving. Any home uill welcome it 
Any parlor may bo made more attractive by Its 
presence. 

Book Discounts to Subscribers. 

Any subscriber, in remitting her own or another’s 
yearly subscription, may at f/iaf time select any of 
pur Books-enumorated below—and obtain them at 
^^discount from the following published rates, postt 

elegant book. 350 en- 

^tra?fons,^S^lo ^ 

®^us™urnisZrS®-5o',“™"“’’'® «<=‘«'-eeq«e 

^CMi^nd^fd^ 

"iS^nrSi.™ I^EDLEWORK. Nearly 100 
ETONING AJIUSEJIENTS. 300 na-'es <51 50 
ETORY WOMAN HER OWN FLcfwllRl.GARbENER. 

hound, $1.00, 

~ tleily Companion to House- 
Wives. 60 cents and SLOO. 

ON PLANiTS AND HOW TO DESTROY 
iMiiiM. Paper bound, Thirty cents. 


BUSINESS BREVITIES. 


31 & 33 West 23d St., 

ay'i: w ciTTT- 


Complete Assortments of 

FAIL I WINTER GOODS 

-COUPRISINO- 

Silks, Velvets, Fancy Dress Goods, Mourning Goods, 
Shawls, Hosiery and Underwear, Laces, Embroidery, 
Linens, Muslin Underwear, Housekeeping Goods, 
Flannels, Blankets, Dress- Trimmings, Notions, 
Worsted Goods, Etc., Etc. 

Indies’New and Elegant Imported Snlts. ...$38 to 875 


New Imported Cloth Wraps.88.50 to 840 

.85 to 820 

Salta nnd^Pnlotota, AuoeUiioD't ... naQuruinre, 80 to 885 

A SELECT ASSORTMENT. NEW STILES. 
Flannel and Ciihmere Wrapper!.88.75 to 818 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Eeetaurant and Cafd. Elevators on every floor. 


Three Bulbs, in three distinct sorts, of American 
Hybrid Gladiolus, equal to tlie very best named varie¬ 
ties. 

'The forwarding of Bulbs wiU be at such times as 
the grower deems best for planting in the locality 
where they are to go. 

LIST No. in. FOR CLUBS. 

To any subscriber sending us a new subscription 
and $1.25, we will send one of either of the foUowing 
as a prenflum for getting a new subscriber, or to any 
one sending us five new subscribers we will send six 
of the following numbers, as they may select, post- 
free. 

1. One large Bulb LiUum Auratum. 

2 . One Root Eulalia Japonioa. Fig. in No. 97 Cabinet. 

8. One Platycodon Grandiflorum. “ “ lOfi “ 

4. Six best Gladiolus in six sorts. 

5. Four best Double 'Tuberose. Common or Pearl. 

6. One plant Spiral Japonlca, 

7. One Variegated Day Lily. 

8. One Bulb Lihum Laneifolium Praecox, the best 

White Lily under cultivation. 

9. Two roots New Japan Iris. 

10. Three Lilies in three distinct sorts. 

A WORD TO STRANGERS. 

If you see this number of the Cabinet, as a new 
acquaintance, look kindly upon it, carefully note its 
excellencies as they appear to you, and see if it does 
not promise 2}^ cents worth of pleasure and profit 
each week of the year. Your name wiU find a cordial 
wMcome on our large lists, and you wiU And much 
sansfaotion in the growth of our Seeds or Bulbs, as 
you may select. 


The only scientific Iron Medicine that does not pro¬ 
duce headache, &c., but gives to the system all the 
benefits of iron without its bad effects, is Brown’s 
Iron Bitters. 


Tbe_ cultured no longer call it hash. Mosaic nutri¬ 
ment is the correct form .—Boston Transcript. 

No WOMAN really practices economy unless she uses 
the Diamond Dyes. 5Iauy dollars can be saved every 
year. Ask the druggist. 

Never lend your ivy plant, because you cannot 
get an IV green back. —Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

“ Many silly people despise the precious, not under¬ 
standing it." But no one despises Kidney-Wort after 
having given it a ti-ial. Those that have used it agree 
that it is by far the best medicine known. Its action 
is prompt, thorough and lasting. Don’t take pills 
and other mercurials that poison the system, but by 
using Kidney-Wort restore the natural action of all 
the organs. 

It . appears that Lieut. Chair went through the 
Egyptian rebellion without being “sat upon.” Some 
of the officers, however, were “down on him.”— 
Norristown Herald. 

A MEDICINE of real merit, prescribed by many lead¬ 
ing physicians, and universally recommended by 
those who have used it, as a true tonic, is Brown% 
Iron Bitters. 

Archimedes invented the slaug phrase, “ Give us a 
rest,” when he offered to move the world with his 
lever.— 


It is not necessary to enter into particulars in refer¬ 
ring to the oomplloated organic and functional diffi¬ 
culties to which the more delicate classes of Ameri¬ 
can women are subject: but we take pleasure in say¬ 
ing that Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Great Remedy for 
all these troubles has an unbounded popularity. 

Since the pork-butcher becomes wealthy his neigh¬ 
bors lardhim to the skies. ® • 


“ Died in Europe; ’’ “ died in Denver; ’’ and so on is 
the news received by friends at home daily, when in 
most cases an early use of Hop Bitters might have 
saved the occasion for such sad news. 
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UYDIA Eo Fii^BCE^Aiil’S 
v 7 .ftT:TA,BLI! COMPOUND. 

Is n positive Cnro 

r»r nil tlionc Pninfiil Coinpinintn and Wonkncssoa 
,0 common to our bent fcmolc popiilal Ion. 

AMwllcinoforWoninii. liiTontod by a Woman. 
Prcimred by .a Wom.in. 

The Crenleet MeJIenl Ubtoeerr Sliiee Hie bnon of Illnterj. 

t^ItroTlrcj tho droopinc spirits, InTijoratcs nnd 
bnnnonlzos tbo orgiimo. functions, ciros elasticity and 
flrmncss to the step, ro-storcs the natural lustre to tlio 
eye, anil plants on the pale check of n-oman tlio fresh 
roses of life’s spring: and early summer tiino. 
{3^physicians Use It and Prescribe U Freely 
Itremoeos faintness, llalulency. destroys allcrnvint; 
tor stimulant, nnd relieves ivea'ancss of tho stomneh. 

That feeling of beariu;? down, eansing pain, weight 
and baokaebe. Is always permanently cured by Its use. 
For the euro of Kidney Complaint* of cither acx 
this Conjpouttd is niisurpussed. 

ITIH-V E. PIXKlf.VH’S Bl.Olil) PBRIFIEff 
will cradicaio ever/ vo/iic'^ *‘i' Iluinors from il.c 
Blood, and is'ive lond aiul Rtronsrdi to the system, o£ 
man woman or child. on having it. 

Both tho Compo’ind anil i'loort Pnrlflor are proTWri'd 
at233andiT) Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent hy mail in tho form 
of pills, or of loz-*nq:c3, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either. Mrs. Pia'.cham freely answers all letters of 
Inquiry, Enclose Set. stamp. Send for pamphlet. 

h’o family should be witliout T.TDIA E. PINTvTT.-VM'S 
UVER PILtiS. Thev cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 'Z'i cents per box. 

jeGTJ^old by all Driiffgists.'5?fli (') 



KIDNEY-WORT 


has bhkn founh to bh 

A SURE CURE 

g Jor all Diseases of tlte Kidneys and 

P 

• 

E 

n 


—XjX’VEI^— 

It has specific action on this most Important 
it to throw off torpidity and iU” 
acuon, stimulating the healthv aecrellon oflhe 
Vy Itecplng the bowels in free condition, 
effecting Ua regular discliargc. 

Mfllfirlo Ifyou arc suffering from malaria, 
have the. cliiils, arc bilious. dj'S- 
or constipated, use Kldncy-^Vort to re¬ 
lieve and cure you. ^ 

Spring, to cleanse the Svstem, every one 
•hould take a tlioroiigh course of It. 

^OLD BY DRUCCISTS. PRICE $!■ . ■ 

^KIDNEY-WORTH 


SAVE YOlni plated wake with 



•' I . , • \ W\ 

—WHICH 

DOES NOT iBRlDE OR SCRATCH THE SURFACE, 

lull, is tho Quickest. Most Effective Pnlishci’ in use fur' 
Nirkol. Silver and Plated Ware. Plate (^Ias.s and Show 
(.'uses. 

Beware o Imltatloiift and nrtlele* reiiremiUed 
a* Ideiitlenl wlUi It or a* good: 

EMPE VINEmsaU FRUITS. 


s-z" M.A.IIJ .A. siE’aaozAXiT-sr. 

TPhil^r 


^r4 C7<«<Ve Bosicii for 
Dloomhuj. 

10 lyirar Ilarrh/ IJoica for 
B*aU Plaiitiiia. 
l-J Slroua Courord Vinesfor 
Fall Planling, 



Removal OP’FRECKLES,TAN MOTH- 
Blemishes use VIOLET. 

NO S.E^5E'^ PREP^AtlON TO COVER.Uf^-OR,' 
de'^ectsmn TH^'Qio.MfLexipN-'^iN NO. Sense' 
l'^A(iSfeAtNy..bTl'P6Wo£ft. 'ir is; WHOLLY.A Meqicateo; CoMr, 
VoVNCftlfej^P>'QtE..bf; DOING ANi-fT^OlR.^YU THE SkiN; SAMPLE; 
^P.AClci&B.j4AILEp:Td AOOBeSS'qH pECElPT Oi- PRICE $T.‘ 
'^'S^HWfpR.CifiQULARS, HAILEO'F.hfeET' ■ ' 

hatch rtOTliSi?;? Company, ■ . ' 
.'ti’aRib'G^poRT, conn. 



THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 

B^iranTO. KTCIt-n l.OO.’Hl XC 

ROSES 

CDI rNDID POT PLANTS, specially pre- 
Culture and Winter Bloom. 

isHfssss 

witli every ord<^r. 


Kosc oTo^ra? <5"”- 


8 Uai'dy Garden Planh for 
Fall Planting. 

50 5?ra»clicrn/ Plants (best 
sorts),/or Fall Planting. 
12 Gooseberry Jiushea. 

12 Ciin'anta, i Kinds. 


• Any one of above sclccdonR bv mail, post-paid, for 91.0», 
or entire list by express for ^o.OO. A Premium Plant with 
every order, rlne stock, snfc arrival, and full satisfaction 
truni’nntced. Order now for early shipment In October, 

' WILLIAM B. BEED, Obamborshtug Nnrseriesi 

Mention this MAGAZiTfE. Ohambcriburg, I*n. 


YOU WANT 

"The most popular and sat¬ 

isfactory Corset as reeardB 
Health, Comfort and ^e- 
ganee of Form,” be sure, 
and get 

tuDatBm’a amoraD 

COXtSEV 

SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

Ills particularly adapt¬ 
ed to th^resent stylo of 
dress. For tale by all 
ileadinc dealers. Price by 
mail $1.30. 

'Manufaetured only by 

FOY, HARMON & CO., 

New Haven Conn. 

VniTP TJAlVri! M lA^rge Bandsoxno Chi’omo Cards 
iUUn llimiA lOc. liiey are enlirely aew. mode «- 
piTsslv for 1883 trade. 13 packs for 91.00. Agents Book of 
Samples, iV. Krauklln PrlatiBg €•., Hew Iiaven, CL 

RFATTY’^ Oivnna, 27 stops, $125, Pianos, $«.7.n0. 
Mmmhm Factory running day & night. Catalogue 
free. Address Dnhiel F. Beatt j, WasnlagtOB* M. J. 

IJOSEPHCILLOTTSI 

STEEL PENS 

Soto By ALL DEALERSIfinoucHouTlHa W 0 R LD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-IB7a. 



$5 


rpACbon pel’ home. Samples worUi 

$3 free. Address Stinson A Co.. 


Portland, Me. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


An rjngusa veuiriimry BUI«vyti wai>a vaavyaa.^ 

traveling In tills country, says that mostof the Ugrw 
and Guttle Powders eoUl iiero »r« wnrllUeM linsh, II* 
ftiys that {theridan’o Oondlilpn Powders are ^hsjjaje X 
pure nnd Immensely valuable. Jfotldne on earth will 
make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition PowderB Dosl 
itensixmntnl toouc pint food. av‘^ 

m.Hl for eight letter Btampa. I.S. JOHNSON tOO, 

..... ir...... P.,.........!* Mta. 


one ..-..v, 

by in.Ull lOl LMHUtr iriairi .. m 

BuBlon. Miuw.. forniirly llunu:or He. 


53 


(Jilt Kdgo. Chronio. Snowflake, GUw. T*r«, ete.. Oardn. 
name on, lOe. Ki ankliu Printing Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


iiboMiNGTON mm 

fyilDOCDV £itablleliedinl 8 S 2 
’nUnOCnli IT-BOO AUKEs. 


B i.___ 

13 GREENHOUSES! 

PMOBD OATAIXXWB FOR FAX,!.. 
1882, MAIIJID FRK«. Sauu voB jt, 
SIDNEY TUTTLE. A»»,ni..»l.«t.«,llUiiol. 


50 


LARGE all now Chrorao Cards for 1W3, wUli naim*. 10c. 

me* J. B. HU8TED, Naasau, N, Y. 




Terms nnd .®3 
■ C>., 


corn 


5t s^le visiting 
(Wtiite Bristol) 10c. 


•A 
your 
a pack; 


Satin^^ii corners, 15c.; Fancy SUppers, »Oc.; 

lapped iVent^ Artificial 
Hm. ^ J euc., Pnnee Albert, oainted by hand, Si- 


^"“oe Albert., pt 
niio anyaddr^. A. P. MO' 


'TJI., ’Fork, Pa. 


$66 outfit free. 

Portland, 5Ie. ___-— 


GRASSES 

everlasting 

FLOWERS 

aot 

_ IMMORTEUES 

bleached and 



HERALDS OF SPRING. 

THETULIP, HYACINTH, SNOWDROP AND CROCUS. 

Our importation of 500,000 BUTCH BUBBS uinl 
FI OWKB BOOTS has orrlved. Our new Desenp- 
fire CalaloVue, No. 63, represent 018 varlctieR, and 
will ho mailed free to any applieant. 

The importation this neasoi) la very superior in 
ouality. the prices arc greatly reduced and ne’er 

the limit of all flower lovers. 

Bvlb garden!) should norm be prepared and the 
Ridhs nlanted. No class of hardy pTante give such 
dSratiS” color, beauty and fragrance ; none se 
easy of culture in the house or garden. 

SKNU FOB OUK CATALOGUE. 

We are prepared to furnish public parks, eem.- 
teries and the trade at special rates. 

B. T. WELLS, Importer, 

18 Hawley Street, B oston. 


Galling Cards. 

your name 

1 ■ —r. niu ■C’.lw. IKonnU; 25 


on 80 Elegant 
Chromo Cards, 



IT Pays ®”r Rubber Printing Stampa Sam* 

- pies fi-ee. J. M. Mitten * C»., Cleveland O. 


1 ’ AEcms-'wa^iS-. 

samples 10 j,_ HUNT. Jersey City. N. J. 


ao-MO^Randolpb 

















































■^jflNTER FLOWERg 

Parlor or Grceii-liouse. 


FOR $1.00 WE WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL: 


•I 

Or. 4 
4 
•• 4 
“ H 
“ H 
- H 
8 

" « 
it « 

4 
•• 4 
“ 4 
•• 4 
•: 4 

*• 4 

« « 
•• 4 
•« 4 
4 

“ « 
•• 4 
“ 8 
“ SO 
“50 
•• 1 * 
8 

“ a 
“ 8 
“50 
“ S5 
•‘585 


Distinct •rarlplics MoiUhJy Husos 
lU’ffonius, 


Winter tlowri-iiij; 


Onrnutioo 1‘hiks, •• “ 

Ohlucse Ohrysaiithi*mum«. Winier-no 
ZoimU* Ovrnnlmns, “ 

•• “ 

Ivy.louvetl, “ 

lleliolroiH-b, “ 

AlxitilonH " 

Double CiuiK’llius. “ 

<\yjilonj», •• 

IiObstor CaolUH, *• 

ll<)uvni-iliii$. single iiiiU douhif." 

StovliiKiind Kui>utoi-iuiii.<. “ 

V'uclwlos, 

Double Violets, •• 

I'olnsottiu. Searlet ami White “ 

I'luiubnKo. •• 

Ferns, for Wurdiaii 
Pfthns, 


Mosses, “ 

“ *• MtiraiiUis. “ 

" “ Uyaoiiilh lJulhs. 

Assorted Tulip Dulbs. 

“ lh‘«H!US. 

“ tixalis. 

“ W'hlU'Roman HyaeinUu. 

“ I’oijrauthtis Nnreis^us. 

" Itorder Nttreissns. 

“ Siufflo Siiow-Drops. 

“ Double •• 

Lily of the Valley INp.s. 

Kew Pearl Tuberose. 



Or tiid outii’e colloctiou oC IMauls and Bulb:; sent, by express on 
receipt of S20.00 ; to vrluch purchaser's choice of any one of our three 
books: Oartienhig for Profit; Practical FloricnUiirc; or (iarilcuhuj 
for Pleasure, (Talue $1,50 each) will be added without charj^e. 

\Te offer large plants of Hoses and other Winter-tlowering plants in 
largo quantities for sucU as retpiire to stock Green-houses. Descrip¬ 
tive catalogues free. 

PETER HENBERSOM <&; CO. 

35 & 37 Coi-U,aii(lt St., N<-w York. 


Ilv XKW ILM.S'l'IlATKn CATAI.OGCK. containin!; 
niauy Plants imt nlTcnal liy Nin-lliorii Flni-isls. ,iusi 
«,iul— Kit KK. 


THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 

DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S 

Meisterscliaft System 

FOK 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

I4r <'«Mplete Flucuey of Speeeb In 10 WecU». 

The X®w York, says : “This systmi is the best yet 

devised tor learniiiff to spenk a f<»rei(fn lautfua’.je in n .sliurl 
lime.” 

I’laoh f*ub.-<*rlber'-SO^w for eauh lun^uajfe ■ becomes actuttlly 
a pupil of Dr. Uosciitbal, who corretds all exercises and 
xiiHwei'saUaucstions in reyard to any dinicuUies wbicU may 
•four to tliQ st udent. 

For 2* cents we will send Fai't 1 of either lUo French or the 
Oeriuan as .i spcohneii copy. 

Uention Fi.oR.M. C.Mii.NKi' In writing. 

KSTES 4' LAUKIAT, l*ublUlier«. 

S#1 WsHlilDytoii Street. Uoktou, .>luss. 


The 


DROWN 

Umbrella 


C ombines perfection of mechanism and durability of material. 
They are the best Umbrellas manufactured. 

Our Guaranteed Umbrellas have our name and trade-mark on the 
stick, as shown below. 



■\Kr. IDiaO’TTsT-IhT <SS GO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

FHILADELFHIA. 


r 447 Broadway, New York. 

, ) 246 Market Street, Phila. 

WlrirOOUs 1 4 17 Franklin Street, Boston. 

( 76 & 78 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





































